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THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 


“IBM was one of the 
first companies to... 


” 


“I have always been proud of the fact that IBM was 
one of the first companies to put into effect the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds, and I am delighted to see this patriotic endeavor 
continuing year by year and increasing throughout 
our organization. Today thousands of IBM employees, 
through their participation in the Plan, are helping their 
country and providing for the future of their families 
and themselves.” THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President 

International Business Machines Corporation 


Portrait by Fabien Bachrach 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50% ... or, if your employees do not now 
have the opportunity to build for their future through 
the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds .. . a 
letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will be glad to help 
you put on a person-to-person canvass that will put an 
application blank in the hands of every employee. This 
is all you have to do. Your men and women will do the 
rest, because they will welcome the opportunity to 
build for personal and national security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Transatlantic Telephone Cable Is Now Being Laid 


New underseas telephone system 





will provide enlarged and 





improved service between 





this country and Great Britain 





LAYING THE CABLE. This is the world’s largest cable- 
laying ship - HMTS Monarch — now engaged in laying the 
first telephone cable across the Atlantic. Note special cable- 
laying gear at the bow. Ship's huge storage tanks can carry 
1800 nautical miles of cable. 


A history-making voyage is now under way—to 
place a twin telephone cable system under the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


The world’s first transoceanic telephone cable is 
being laid from this continent to Great Britain this 
summer. The second cable will be laid next year. 


When both cables are completed—each trans- 
mits speech in only one direction—people in this 
country can talk with those in England under the 
Atlantic Ocean for the first time, Present service 
is by radiotelephone. 


The new cable system is the culmination of 
many years of planning, invention and development. 
The major problem was to build amplifiers right 
into the cable which could withstand the enormous 
pressure at the bottom of the ocean and operate 
without attention for years. 


These deep-sea amplifiers have been designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories and made to new 
standards of manufacturing care and quality by 
Western Electric. 


Telephone service across the Atlantic will be 
improved and enlarged by the new system which 
is a joint undertaking of the Bell System, Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and the 
British Post Office. The 36 cable circuits can op 
erate full time and will be free from disturbances 


which affect radio. 


This new era of improved service and reliability 
will benefit not only individuals and business but 
will be of far-reaching value in national defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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UNDERSEA CABLES 
RADIO RELAY 




















Koppers 
Chemistry 


develops 








a tough 
new 
plastic 


Newly introduced Super 
Dylan* aclectatene is one of 
the most versatile molding 
materials of our time. From 
it will come kitchenware that 
can be boiled; could even be 
steam sterilized . . . strong, 
lightweight pipe and fittings 
... detergent-resistant washing 
machine agitators . . . battery 
cases that defy cold as well as 
heat... toys to cope with 
boys... and a host of other 
products. 


* Koppers Trademark 


KOPPERS. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA © Also producers of tar products, 
pressure-treated wood, metal products, and dyestuffs * Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, plants. 
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Wuen a number of Forses readers, 
who also happen to read the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, take time to 
clip out the same article and send 
it to us, we figure it must be worth 
reading. So it was with the clip 
that kept arriving time and time 
again in our mail over the past 
few weeks. 

Written by novelist Roi (New 
World Acomin’) Ottley, the story 
told about the rags-to-riches suc- 
cess of Chicago's “Sausage King,” 
Judge Henry Parker. True enough, 
Judge Parker (Judge, it turns out, 
is his first-name) had begun 35 
years ago on a pitiful shoestring, 
peddling his first 
50 pounds of 
homemade sau- 
sage door to door. 
But’ by his own 
ambition, vision 
and gumption, he 
had compounded 
these meager be- 
ginnings to a point 
where today his 
Parker House 
Sausage Co. is a 
thriving Chicago 
meat packing 
business. With 75 employees and a 
roster of succulent products (pork 
sausage, liver sausage, frankfurt- 
ers, bologna) that are sold 
throughout six midwestern states, 
the company grosses about $1 mil- 
lion a year. 

Parker & Fonses. Though we 
never tire of Horatio Alger stories, 
at first reading we could not under- 
stand what interest Judge Parker's 
sausage company would have to 
Forses readers, After all, we 
learned, Parker House stock is 
very closely held by Judge Parker 
and his family. Then, toward the 
end of Author Ottley’s piece, we 
got the connection: “To be sure, 
business was not always as good as 
home cooking—the fact is, in Chi- 
cago alone many sausage manu- 
facturers failed during Parker's 
time. He himself had a serious re- 
verse in 1923. He was about to give 
up the ghost when he happened 
upon a copy of Forses Magazine 
. .. The articles buoyed him tre- 
mendously. The issue he read con- 
tained a number of inspirational 
pieces about successful business 
people...” 

Forses is always pleased to know 
that it informs, even advises. But 








Sausages and kings 


when it is also credited with inspir- 
ing, we are doubly pleased. Thus 
we wasted no time putting in a 
call to Chicago’s Sausage King. 

It was all true, Judge Parker 
told us. Things were tough in 1923. 
He was trying to expand his busi- 
ness into wholesaling, and meeting 
all kinds of discouraging problems. 
Downhearted but not discouraged, 
he chanced upon an issue of 
Forses, took heart from its stories 
of other businessmen whe over- 
came similar barriers. He read suc- 
cessive copies of Forsszs, decided 
that if bigtime industrialists could 
conquer formidable obstaciés, so 
could he. “I don't 
know anything 
else I’ve ever 
read,” says Judge 
Parker, ‘‘that 
cheered me more,” 

Commoner to 
King. Forses is 
proud to have 
played a small 
part in Judge 
Parker's success, 
for he is very 
much a self-made 
man. Parker, who 
started out with a horse and buggy, 
once bought a second-hand Ford 
even though he could not drive. He 
bought it on condition that the 
dealer give him two free driving 
lessons. Judge Parker spent years 
convincing merchants that they 
ought to carry his products. To do 
it he invested heavily in advertis- 
ing, made shrewd use of even the 
foreign language press. Result: 
Parker House products have be- 
come standard staples on Chicago's 
south side. 

Judge Parker has come a long 
way since that day in 1919 when he 
bought 50 pounds of meat at the 
Union Stock Yards, lugged it home 
on his shoulders and made the 
original Parker House sausages in 
his first plant, the family kitchen. 
Today Parker modestly admits “we 
do a pretty fair little business with 
our sausages.” 

Sausage King Parker, who just 
spent $250,000 expanding his State 
Street plant, tells us he still keeps 
up with Forses (though his favorite 
book is Booker T. Washington's Up 
From Slavery). “I used to believe,” 
says he, “a man's color could keep 
him down. Today I know a Negro 
can do as well as anyone.” 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































THE DONKEY anp 
THE THISTLES 


pry all right, but not for 
ood he was oN out 
Id hands for lunch. t 
didn’t tempt him a bit. 
spotted some delightful look- 
istles. No donkey could pass 
, of course, so he sat down 
inched happily away. Which 
just Aesop's way of saying that 
"s meat is, indeed, another 


And in this business of investing, 
that’s a point well taken. 

“Zee Some people should stick to 
stocks that are comparatively safe 
—stocks that don’t fluctuate too 
widely in price and have an un- 
broken history of dividend pay- 
ments. 

Others can afford greater risk for 
the sake of a greater return on 
their money. 

“Ze Some people should select 
stocks on the basis of their pros- 
pects for price appreciation over 
the years ahead regardless of pres- 
ent yield. 

And of course, there are others 
who, quite frankly, shouldn't buy 
stocks at all, who should take 
care of a home, insurance, and a 
fund for emergencies, first. 
What should you do in your own situ- 
ation? Which stocks should you buy? 


We'll be happy to prepare the most suit- | 
able program we can to fit your funds, | 


your objectives. 
There's no vy aloe course. No obli- 
gation, either. ply write to— 


Warren A, Scnoit, Department SD-15 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





READERS SAY 


Credit Fre & Con 


It is refreshing to find the careful dis- 
cussion of the increasing amount of pri- 
vate and public debt which appeared in 
Fact and Comment (Forses, July 1). 
All the evidence appears to indicate that 
relatively few have “overdone” the use 
of instalment credit ...1 presume your 
advice “to start getting out of debt” re- 
fers to those families who have “over- 
done.” For certainly you recognize that 
for the country as a whole debt goes up 
in prosperous times. .. . The need for 
debt, particularly consumer debt, to grow 
with the economy is becoming more and 
more widely recognized. 

—Eanest A. Daven, 

Director of Consumer Credit Studies, 
Household Finance Corp., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Personally, I believe if anyone owes a 
debt, no matter how small or how large, 


| he should pay it when he has the cash. . . . 
| Continued payments on obligations have 


the effect of strengthening the debtor, 
reducing his fear of accumulating debt 
when it is necessary. —R. M. Urrersacx, 
President, 

Utterback-Brown Business College, 
Danville, Ill. 


,..» The thing I want to especially com- 
mend is the part that brings out the vital 
fact that “In ‘cash’ alone we have 250 
billion, up over 40 billion in the past five 
years.” As far as I have observed, you are 
the first publication that has called at- 
tention to this matter! And I have long 
felt that it is probably the most important 
fact about our current financial struc- 
ture. It is, to me, far more important than 
the so-called “national debt.” We need 
to look more at the asset side, which in- 
cludes the vast sum of money we have— 
savings, securities, insurance, etc... . all 
of which you mention. —A. W. Werset, 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Kudos for Honesty 

I would like to take a minute out of a 
very busy day to commend you for your 
forthright editorial “. . . Speak Out for 
Truth... .” in your July 1 issue. You 
have demonstrated in the past your will- 
ingness to speak out honestly and contro- 


| versial subjects. You are to be especially 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Starting Young 
I loved your Forses cover of Cordiner 
and baby! Won't we all be happy when 
legislation is passed in all states making 
it legal for minors to own stock. Here 
in California we are pulling for Bill A B 
3223 now on Governor Knight’s desk. 
—R. Carrer, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Parts Not Products 


We were particularly pleased here at 
Elgin with your coverage of our diversi- 
fication into the electronic components 
field. However, I would like to correct 
one misimpression left by the story. It 
states that our ambitions in commercial 
phases of the electronics field involve 
manufacture of end-products, among 
which are listed tape recorders and dic- 
tating machines. 

We have at no time expressed any in- 
tention of producing such end-products. 
Last February, when we purchased 
American Microphone Company, our an- 
nouncement noted that the market for 
communications components is expand- 
ing rapidly, thus offering us an excellent 
opportunity in the components field. 

Very frankly, Fores’ readership is so 
excellent that, as a result of your story, 
a number of manufacturers of end-prod- 
ucts whom we serve have been viewing 
us darkly as potential competitors. Since 
Elgin has no such intentions, you can 
appreciate why we are anxious to set 
the record straight. —J. W. LaBine, 

Director of Public Relations, 
Elgin Watch Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Elgin’s VP-Finance, from whom the 
information was obtained, was more 
ebullient, omitted this qualification—Eb. 
CAW 

These Jesse James antics on the part 
of Reuther and the unions will cause 
more and more inflation and force the 
value of a dollar down to 20c instead of 
49c as at present. 

—W. C. Davis, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





NEXT ISSUE: 


Forses tells how it was done. 


Single Copy, Me 





Coming up fast and keeping a steady pace, Foremost Dairies has sprinted 
from nowhere in a few years to third place in the giant dairy industry. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 8-1 


1 enclose: () $5 for 1 year of Fonrses, () $10 for 3 years. 


in Canada, 86 @ year; Pan-American, 87 @ year; Overseas, $10 a year. 
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e record of the past coupled wd promise of the future 


s GF Ee Oe 


New in outlook, old in character, successful in operation, 
\  — QC Industries today links nearly 100 years’ experience 
with the new profit opportunities of today’s advancing technologies. 


~ Our country and our country’s leading railways have depended on 
QCf Industries as a basic source of supply —wherever 

the experience and ability of a reliable, heavy-industry 

supplier was required. Recently new ventures in new fields have 

been undertaken which promise new potentials. 


What new fields . . . new ventures? 

An opportunity to participate in a wider area of American Industry's 
expanding economy .. . electronics, nucleonics, aviation, carburetion, 
automation and specialized valve equipment. 

Cf Industries’ fiscal year, closed April 30, 1955, marks a twelve-month 
period of constructive corporate operation, but more 

important, it also marks the beginning of an anticipated 

expansion in the allied fields of transportation and communications. 


p—————- Summary of th ————— 


56th ANNUAL REPORT 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1955 


0,124,217 


14.57 


“Computed on the basis of the Preferred end 
Common shores outstanding at April 30, 1955 











ac ae | 


INCORPORATED 
Articulated Coach of the Revolutionary New Talgo Train Built by QCE 30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
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DELTA-STAR’S GIANT 330,000-VOLT SWITCHES 
GO INTO SERVICE FOR OHIO ATOM PLANT. 


Most recent achievement of Delca-Scar 
Electric was the design and manufacture of 
the world's first 330,000-volt 1600-ampere 
ait switches. They are the largest ever to be 
constructed, and are for use on the power 
network system supplying the Aromic 
Energy Commission Plant at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 

Before the completion of this sensational 
order even higher voltage switches were 
being designed and tested in the extensive 


Delta-Sear laboratories at Chicago. This 
ceaseless testing under every conceivable 
operating condition assures Delta-Scar cus- 
comers of the finest quality electrical 
equipment. 

Delca-Star is now engaged in manufac- 
turing all of the Metal Enclosed Buses 
which form the main generator leads which 
will carry the entire electrical output of che 
two 200,000-kilowatt generators supplying 
the AEC plant. 








Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


RTER COMPANY, INC. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


African movie-theater chain is Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corp.'s an- 
swer to loss of its U.S. theaters. One 
of several American moviemakers 
who have been trustbusted out of 
domestic exhibiting, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has just acquired the 
Schlesinger family’s controlling inter- 
est in a movie chain of 150 theaters 
from Kenya to Capetown. Besides 
movie palaces, the deal includes res- 
taurants, amusement parks, hotels and 
citrus groves. 

. s * 

Electronic brains are no longer the 
exclusive domain of U.S. manufactur- 
ers. Recently Britain’s Ferranti, Ltd., 
sold an elaborate $450,000 computer 
to Amsterdam’s Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum, and French manufacturers have 
already turned out some 400 robot 
calculators—including one sold in the 
USS. to figure pari-mutuel odds. 

e * e 

Latest merger rumor to be scotched 
involved $272-million American Vis- 
cose and $385-million Monsanto 
Chemical. The conjectures apparently 
were based on the two companies’ 
long-standing partnership in the big 
Chemstrand fibermaking venture. An 
American Viscose spokesrnan insisted, 
however, that no merger was in view. 

. * + 

Foot-weary pedestrians will get a 
break when Hewitt Robins, Inc.'s 
latest moving sidewalk goes into use. 
The new conveyor, a kind of hori- 
zontal escalator, turns corners and 
carries passengers in two direction at 
once. Three of the moving sidewalks 
are to be installed at Dallas’ new Love 
Field air terminal. 

. © . 

British businessmen jittery over latest 
move of Conservative government to 
slash chronic deficit of nationalized 
coal mines. They fear recent 18% 
boost in coal prices may force manu- 
facturing costs higher across the 
board, make it harder for British 
goods to compete in tightly competi- 
tive world markets. Announcement of 
coal increase tumbled prices on Lon- 
don stock exchange. 

. * e 

Evrope’s industrial boom is definitely 
outpacing our own. Last year, a pe- 
riod of mild recession in the US., 
European production was up 9% and 
so far in 1955 transatlantic output has 
spurted another 5%. Old World's 
thriving chemical industry, strength- 
ened by recent transfusions of U\S. 
know-how, has been growing twice 
as fast as our own test-tubers since 
1951. 
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influx of Puerte Ricans to Mainland 
US. cities is attributed by economists 
to lack of jobs in the home island. 
To counteract this job-hunting mi- 
gration the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment launched “Operation Bootstrap,” 
which has attracted 411 new factories 
to the scenic isle in less than five 
years. The lures: plenty of labor, total 
freedom from U.S. federal income 
taxes, 10-year exemption from local 
taxes. So far in 1955 such big firms as 
Carborundum, Beaunit Mills and 
Remington Rand have opened new 
branch plants in Puerto Rico. 
ee e e 
Taxpayers are carrying a back- 
bending $7.2 billion worth of wheat, 
cotton, dairy products, and other 
agricultural items purchased to keep 
prices up. $1.2 billion worth of this 
will be unloaded under arrangements 
concluded in the past year, but the 
Administration is under fire from 
some Representatives for failing to 
unload much more. 
» °e e 
Race to place orders for jet-age 
transports may soon become a scram- 
ble. Continental Air Lines, following 
the lead of Capital, has options to buy 
a fleet of British-built Vickers Vis- 
counts, while National Airlines has 
become the second domestic operator 
(the first: American Airlines) to buy 
Lockheed’s turboprop Electras. Any 
day now, Eastern and United are ex- 
pected to follow suit with big orders 
for jet and/or turboprop airliners. 
” e e 
Remote contro! selling via telephone 
is being pushed these days by down- 
town department stores and specialty 
shops to combat competition from 
suburban shopping centers. Retail 
phone sales are reported up 10% this 
year by one of New York's largest 
department stores, 30% in Dallas and 
35% in Minneapolis. 
« ee e 


Searing airline earnings are report- 
ed by main-line operators. Latest 
statements filed by 13 leading air- 
lines show a startling 300% boost in 
net operating income for the first four 
months of 1955, as compared with 
1954. Their traffic for the first five 
months jumped from 6.2 billion pas- 
senger miles in 1954 to 7.5 billion 
this year. 

° © e@ 


Hand-crafted Htalian autos will soon 
make a big bid for the U.S. foreign- 
car market. Long handicapped by 
prices out of line with competing Brit- 
ish and German models, Italy’s famed 
Alfa-Romeo has clinched a $3-million 
deal with Manhattan’s Hoffman or- 


ganization to ship 1,000 two-seater | 


Alfa-Romeo sports models here. 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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And every office wants a postage 
meter! Just ask your own people. 

A little, low-cost, desk model DM 
postage meter does away forever with 
slow, messy lick-and-stick mailing — 
and with loose stamps and stamped 
envelopes that have to be locked up 
and accounted for, Makes “getting 
out the mail” easier, faster. 

The DM prints postage... any 
amount needed for any kind of mail, 
directly on the envelope (or on special 
tape for parcel post). Anyone can use 
the DM. Just dial the postage needed, 
press the lever, and the letter is meter- 
stamped—with a dated postmark that 
helps it move through the postoffice 
faster. And with your own small ad, 
if you want one. The DM even has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes! 


(ir 








Prrngy-Bowes, INC. 


1705 Pacific Street, Gener | 
Stamford, Conn. _— 

Send free () booklet, () Postal Rate Chart to: 
EE St REE et 

Address. 





Now any office can have one! 


With the DM you never run out of 
the right stamp! Set by your postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy, the DM makes rush trips for 
stamps unnecessary. It protects your 
postage from damage, loss or misuse, 
—accounts for postage automatically! 


You don’t have to send out a lot 
of mail to have a postage meter, One 
meter user in five spends only $5 to 
$50 a month for postage. The DM is 
worth its cost in convenience alone! 

There are models, hand or electric, 
for every office, large or small, Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or, send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 

PREE; Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY- BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Offices in 94 cities in the U.S, and Canada 








CROWN ZELLERBACH’S 
85™ YEAR 


Crown Zellerbach set all-time records in pro- 
duction, sales, income and dividends during the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1955. 


Year ended April 3 
1955 1954 


Netsales. . . . $306,326,000 $297,959,000 
Netincome. . . 532,657,000 26,828,000 
Dividends paid . 16,625,000 14,166,000 


Production— 
Paper & 
Paperboard 1,102,849tons 1,058,809 tons 


Net income per share of common stock out- 
standing was $4.26, compared with $3.65 in 
1954. 


Expenditures of more than $30 million for 
growth brought our 10-year total for this pur- 
pose to $160 million. To keep pace with our 
growing markets, we must plan to expand pro 
duction by at least another 50% over the next 


10 years. We have earmarked $85 million for 
this purpose during the coming two years. 


We begin our 86th year with more produc- 
tion facilities, a new Research Laboratory, addi- 
tional forest products, 22 billion board feet of 
timber reserves, and the valued partnership of 
our thousands of share owners and employees. 


For a copy of our Annual Report, 
please address Department 6 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 
San Francisco 19 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


“THE DUTCH MIRACLE” 


AMSTERDAM—Holland presently is enjoying a pros- 
perity second to none despite a substantial population in- 
crease (86 million prewar, 10.5 million now). It has 
more jobs than workers and today Amsterdam is topping 
London as a source for export capital. Their recovery 
is referred to pridefully in The Netherlands and won- 
drously in other lands as “The Dutch Miracle.” 

During the war no country lost a greater per cent of 
its population to death in concentration camps and in 
action. No country was more systematically and thor- 
oughly looted of all things lootable by the Germans; and 
the bitter fighting that raged through Arnheim and the 
lowlands destroyed much that still stood after wartime 
bombings. As the Dutch surveyed their postwar ruins 
and almost literally were gnawing on their last tulip bulb 
for food, their recovery efforts received an enormous set~ 
back, first through costly attempts to hold the Dutch East 
Indies, and then through the necessity of writing off one 
of the richest colonies still held by any country. Some 
savage winters and crucial dike-breakings inundated vast, 
rich areas. 

Because of increased American financial and business 
interests in The Netherlands, Forses’ editor has spent 
some days here talking with govern- 
ment officials, including the Prime 


Minister and Cabinet members, as 
well as prominent business leaders, to 
find out what wrought the miracle 
and what the industrious Dutch see 
ahead, not merely for their home 
economy, but for the free world as 
a whole. Dr. Willem Drees, the Prime 
Minister, is a delightful Mr. Chipsian 
person with a clear and penetrating point of view. His 
explanation for Dutch progress: 

“All of us, from the poorest workman to the Queen 
herself, realized after the war that we had nothing left 
but the capacity and, more importantly, the willingness 
to pull in our belts and work as hard as possible with 
little personal return if our country was to recover. 
Businessmen, labor leaders, all of us, were in complete 
accord and we have concentrated on trying to hold down 
costs so that our exports could compete favorably with 
those of any country in any market and we have been 
remarkably successful. Holland has had the lowest num- 
ber of hours lost through labor unrest of any nation in 
the Western world, despite a tight checkrein on low wage 
scales.” 

At the moment, however, Holland has a new set of 
problems, described by the Prime Minister as “problems 
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of prosperity, and how to divide the pie.” Now that the 
Dutch have a surplus in balance of payments again, and 
with the old market for capital investments in the Dutch 
East Indies gone, the Dutch are willing to put their capital 
to work in other lands and are substantially stepping up 
investments in South Africa. But labor is more restless, 
seeking greater wage increases, although they enjoyed 
during 1954 total raises of about fifteen per cent. 

As the Economics Minister, Dr. Jelle Zijlstra, explained: 
“All of us were willing to keep the belt drawn a.» but 
now there is the desire to share more — 
fully in the results of our self-denial. 
Yet our trade balances and the grow- 
ing competition, with the Germans, 
for instance, in many export markets 
makes it a delicate matter to pre- 
serve a favorable trade balance.” Yet 
government members and business- 
men and labor leaders alike display 
complete confidence in their capacity 
to continue matching and bettering competitors in the 
export field. The enormous degree of recovery has 
astonished even the Dutch and made them more confident 
than ever of their traditional capacity to tackle economic 
problems with vigor, thoroughness and success. 

Interestingly, the Finance Minister, Mr. Johan van de 
Kieft, spent most of our session expressing concern about 
the growth of debt in the United States. “Why, you 
Americans are even taking vacations on time payment 
plans now! In Holland, in my father’s time, in my time, 
and I hope in my children’s time, we wouldn't dream of 
buying something unless we had the cash to pay for it.” 
(For a further development of Forses’ views, see page 
11 of the July 1 issue, and below.) 


The government has made a concerted, well-planned 
drive to attract American companies to Holland, particu- 
larly where they will be manufacturing things that are 
not competitive with existing Dutch companies, nor within 
the Benelux union. The government realizes despite the 
current shortage of labor, that with 50,000 being added 
to the labor force annually, only an expanding degree of 
industrialization can provide a sound living for all, Since 
1945, 52 important American companies have set up sub- 
sidiaries or firms jointly owned by Americans and Dutch- 
men. Additionally, the government, feeling their tiny land 
is presently overpopulated and scheduled to be more so, 
has encouraged emigration, and an increasing number of 
Hollanders are settling down in Canada and Australia. 

Particularly impressive was a tour of Dutch shipyards. 
Comparatively tiny Holland ranks third in the world in 
construction of new shipping tonnage. For the third- 
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quarter of 1954, for instance, 8-and-a-half per cent of all 
shipping under construction throughout the world was 
in the yards and on the ways of The Netherlands. 

The whole Dutch picture is, indeed, an impressive one. 
You don't get the feeling of unreality that sometimes 
seems to prevail in France, nor the impression of irre- 
sponsibility that incredibly costly and unnecessary strikes 
convey in Britain. The Dutch seem to personify the so- 
called “old-fashioned virtues” that are so aptly aphorized 
in the writings of Benjamin Franklin. 


zx 


DON’T GIVE UP THE H-BOMB! 


There is only one reason the world is closer to lasting 
peace today than at any point in recorded history—the 
existence of the hydrogen bomb. It is amazing to hear 
and read statements by otherwise intelligent people urg- 
ing that this country take the lead in setting up a plan 
for doing away with this device. In 1949, Winston Church- 
ill made the obvious point: “I must 
not conceal from you tonight the truth 
as I see it. It is certain that Europe 
would have been communized like 
Czechoslovakia, and London under 
bombardment some time ago but for 
the deterrent of the atomic bomb in 
the hands of the United States.” 

Without the hydrogen bomb, and 
the capacity to deliver it in quantity 
anywhere and at any time, the United States and the free 
countries of the world would be pitifully unable to with- 
stand assault from the massive quantities of conventional 
armament in the hands of the Reds. Mr. Churchill's ob- 
servations about 1949 have been repeated by responsible 
leaders in other countries ofttimes since then in the vari- 
ous crises of the cold war period. 

In fact, a few months ago a then-head of a major power 
told me that, in his opinion, his country would be an oc- 
cupied satellite after the fashion of Poland, Hungary, et 
al, if the Americans had neglected to develop the hydro- 
gen bomb; and not many days ago the leader of a smaller 
nation put it another way in our conversation: “The sur- 
est way to bring on a major war would be for your coun- 
try actually to do away with the hydrogen bomb as the 
result of negotiations and paper agreements with Russia.” 

Personally, I think one reason the Reds now seem 
seriously ready to lessen world tensions is because of 
their own great strides in improving on the early atom 
bomb. Having become more closely acquainted with the 
terrible power of the newest bombs, the Kremlin bosses 
must be more afraid of it. They must now realize that 
Moscow would not be safe from retaliation even if Russia 
launched a successful atomic Pearl Harbor. Their scien- 
tific progress, while perhaps lacking in some of the 
refinements of the hydrogen weapon, has apparently 
been substantial and considerably aided by captive Ger- 
man scientists and engineers. As a result of these devel- 
opments, the Kremlin now realizes the impossibility of 
any surprise attack eliminating our capacity for over- 
whelming, prompt hydrogen bomb retaliation. What 
possible satisfaction could they get as they might climb 
out of a Kremlin lead-lined cellar to view a rubble that 
had been Moscow and say to themselves, “Well, London, 
New York, Paris, and other great cities of the world are 
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in the same condition"? Who is to hear and who is to | 
cheer? 

From the conference at the summit can come a greater 
relaxation of tension, and eventually the countries of the 
world may be able to cut substantially the huge expendi- 
tures for armament, but such progress will be made only 
so long as we have hydrogen bombs, and the power to 
deliver them in retaliation. 
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TOO MUCH CREDIT? — Il 


Forses, a month ago, discussed editorially the country’s 
large and rapidly growing amount of “personal debt,” i.e., 
home mortgages and instalment plan buying. At that 
time we expressed little alarm at the current totals be- 
cause liquid savings have grown rapidly and far exceed 
the total of personal debts. In my discussions referred to 
above with the Dutch Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Johan van de Kieft, he 
expressed considerable concern for 
continued prosperity in the United 
States since it seemed to be so de- 
pendent on instalment buying. He 
brushed aside my observations about 
the counterbalancing growth in sav- 
ings and other liquid assets as being 
of little importance. 

“Are the people with instalment debt to any appre- 
ciable degree the same people who have savings?” was 
one of his queries. Perhaps surprisingly to many, the 
answer is a very firm yes. The Federal Reserve Board 
recently published the results of surveys conducted for 
it which indicate that three-quarters of our consumer 
debt is owed by middle and upper-middle income families, 
mostly people whose income is rising, or newlyweds. One- 
third of the families with instalment debt had bank ac- 
counts greater than the balance of payments owed, one- 
third had bank accounts or bonds somewhat less than 
the total debt and only one-third of the number had no 
bank accounts. But, obviously, this one-third must have 
had other guarantees to have obtained credit in the first 
place. As family incomes have risen—a third of the 
American families have incomes over $5,000 today, as 
against less than ten per cent at the end of the war—so 
have their desires and the financial ability to satisfy them. 
More people can afford a car and a home. Many who 
had both now think in terms of two cars and extensive 
home improvements, modernized kitchens, etc. 

And it must be borne in mind that to analyze the total 
instalment debt today intelligently one must realize that 
much of it represents no new drain on income. Instead 
of paying rent, many now make monthly payments on 
their mortgages for their homes. The balance of what 
they owe, of course, is reflected in mortgage debt but it is 
costing them no more each month out of their income than 
previously. So, too, with refrigerators. Years ago, a 
quarter a day for ice didn’t reflect itself in the national 
debt picture, where as weekly payments for a refrigerator 
do. Again, where in years past many middle income 
families had servants, today they have invested in labor 
saving devices, such as dishwashers, automatic laundry 
units, lawn mowers and multitudinous other appliances, 
instead. 
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“The Three Musketeers”. 


EDICAL GUIDANCE, rest and weight control . , . these 

might well be called “the three musketeers” fighting 
high blood pressure. For when they work together...as “The 
Three Musketeers” did ...they may help protect you against 
the less serious type of this disorder, or prevent complica- 
tions if you have it. This form of high blood pressure, so- 
called “essential hypertension,” accounts for more than 90 
percent of all cases. 


Victims of this disorder are often individuals of great 
drive. To lessen strain on the heart, a leisurely pace of living 
is desirable. 

Among other things, the doctor may recommend intervals 
of rest during the day . . . and at least eight hours of rest 
every night. He will also urge patients to avoid situations 
which cause great tension, such as needless arguments. 


In addition, he may suggest other things to relieve stress 
and worries that tend to keep blood pressure up. Mild 
exercise is not only usually permissible, but even encouraged. 

In fact, things that help divert the mind from daily 
troubles and keep the patient from becoming preoccupied 
with blood pressure levels can mean the difference between 
living a useful or an unsatisfactory life. 


Weight control may be important, too, in relieving high 





Many 
the fight against hypertension have come 
from studies made by the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. The Fund, sup- 
ported by over 140 Life insurance compa- 
nies, devotes its entire resources to research 
that may lead to better ways of preventing 
and curing heart and blood vessel diseases. 





discoveries which have promise in 
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.and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


blood pressure. Since the heart works harder when hyper- 
tension is present, weight loss naturally helps to lighten its 
load. 


Of course, the doctor’s help is needed. Regular check-ups 
will enable him to discover complications early if any occur 
and start treatment that may keep them under control. 


In selected cases, great improvement can often be ob- 
tained by special diets or surgery, Several new drugs are 
also used now which may lower pressure and relieve symp- 
toms. No drugs, however, should ever be tried unless pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

If the doctor’s advice is followed and if the patient learns 
to lead a life of moderution in all things, high blood pressure 
can be successfully controlled in many cases. If neglected 
it may damage the heart, kidneys and brain. 

To detect this condition early, everyone . . . especially 
those who are middle-aged or older, are overweight, or have 
a family history of the disease . . . should have periodic 
medical examinations, When discovered early, hypertension 
is usually easier to control. 

Metropolitan's booklet, Your Heart, gives many more 
facts about high blood pressure. Just clip and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 






Metropolitan Lite Insurance Co. 
1 Medison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please mail me the free 
booklet, 855-F, Your Heart. 
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Why National Gypsum has launched a 
$75,000,000 expansion program 


qenaihdl is growing. (There's a baby an every 12 sec- New querrying development near Halifax, Nova Scotia, as 
onds!) New and bigger families are moving to the suburbs . sures the seaboard plants a supply of high-quality gypsum 
demanding 160 new homes every hour. They need new than 


for the next 200 years. This new deposit cuts costs and 
ping and service centers, churches, hospitals and schools. shortens the distance to eastern plants by 500 miles. 


New plents are a vital part of National Gypeum'’s aggressive Stepped-up production has been effected in all plants. 
program. One at Shoals, Indiana, isin production, serving the Shifts work day and night. New York, Baltimore and 
Midwest with Gold Bond gypsum products. At Westwego, Savannah gypsum plants have been expanded to increase 
Louisiana, and Burlington, New Jersey, multi- million-dollar 


output by one-third—providing the productive capacity of 
plants are under construction. a completely new plant. 


wou vou like to know more about our progress and expansion PACEMAKER OF THE 
as well as the more than 200 Gold Bond building products manu- 


factured. Write National Gypsum Company, Executive Offices, BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Dept. F-7, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e old B 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Son a 
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EARLY WESTERN UNION COMPETITOR 


RABBITS FROM A HAT 


Western Union startled the business world when it fi- 
nally unloaded an $18-million cable system after a 12- 
year hunt for a buyer. But it was only one more chapter 
in an amazing comeback from the dead in Wall Street. 


One night last spring, tall lean-faced 
Walter P. Marshall stared hard at a 
business story in his evening news- 
paper. The article itself was nothing 
particularly thought-provoking—ac- 
tually only a typical newspaper re- 
hash of the many companies that have 
become diversified since World War II. 
Nevertheless, “the philosophy of one 
of the companies sparked an idea in 
my mind.” 

Marshall, himself president of the 
$377.7-million (total assets) V.’estern 
Union Telegraph Company*, immedi- 
ately sat down and wrote a long letter 
to the president of one of the diver- 
sifying companies. He was required 
by the U.S.’s antitrust laws, he said, 
to sell his company’s 30,000 nautical 
miles of ocean cable. They would, he 
suggested, make a very good buy for 
a company that wanted to diversify its 
business. 

His correspondent, Textron Amer- 
ican, Inc.’s chairman, Royal A. Little, 
59, responded just the way Walter 
Marshall had hoped he would. Last 
month $151.1-million (total assets) 
Textron American, which already 
makes airborne radar antennae and 
upholstery filling, besides its original 
textiles, agreed to buy Western 
Union's cables for $18 million. With 
the purchase, Textron American 


" *Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
25; low 245,. Dividend (1954): 75c Indicated 


1 payout: $1 
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moved a long step closer to Little's 
goal of deriving 50% of his company’s 
revenues from non-textile lines, In the 
cables themselves, he also gets a steady 
proven money-maker, grossing around 
$8 million a year. When sunspots 
scrambled transatlantic broadcast 
transmissions badly last year, Western 
Union's cables hummed with pros- 
perity, producing $3.6 million in profits 
before taxes. After taxes, however, 
only $1.9 million was left. 


Such tax considerations mean little 
to Royal Little. Because of heavy past 
losses in its textile business, Textron 
American has carried forward a tax 
umbrella of no less than $50 million. 
Thus Little, unlike Western Union, 
will be able to take home taxfree 
everything the 10 cables earn. 


Off the Hook. Biggest gainer in the 
sale, however, will be Western Union 
itself, which has been unsuccessfully 
trying to find a buyer for its cables 
for 12 long years. As a condition for 
allowing Western Union to merge 
with Postal Telegraph, its principal 
competitor, Congress ordered the com- 
pany to sell its international cable 
system—or face possible legal ac- 
tion. The only difficulty was that, 
under existing law, the cables could 
not be sold to any of Western Union's 
competitors.* Thus Western Union 


*American Cable & Radio, R.C.A. 








found itself over a king-sized barrel. 
Although new extensions were given 
the company, its competitors exerted 
pressure on the Government to en- 
force its edict. Western Union either 
had to find a solid customer—or sell in 
desperation at a ridiculously low price 
far below the cables’ worth. 

Along Wall Street last month, one 
thing was very clear: there is no low 
price on Western Union itself. For 
a company whose stock was 
considered a “dead dog” in 1945, and 
whose huge, recurrent losses were 
seemingly digging its grave steadily 
deeper, Western Union looks remark- 
ably healthy these days. In a Lazarus- 
like comeback, Western Union's total 
operating revenue in the first five 
months of this year res2 8.9% to $93.3 
million, its best performance in the 
past quarter century. “We knew Mar- 
shall was making money with one 
hand,” chortled one broker, “but we 
were afraid the other hand was going 
to lose plenty on those cables. Instead, 
he pulled a rabbit out of a hat.” 

Walter Peter Marshall, 51, has been 
pulling unlikely rabbits out of his 
hat ever since he became president 
of Western Union. Brooklyn born, 
Marshall graduated from Manhattan's 
City College with the certainty that 
he was a “whizz-bang cost account- 
ant.” He wanted to put his talent with 
figures to work in a manufacturing 
company but by error he went to 
work for All-America Cable & 
Radio Inc., which was not a manu- 
facturer at all. Marshall kept the job 
anyway, later switched over to Mac- 
kay Radio & Telegraph, where he 
wound up as executive vice president. 
Mackay eventually merged with Post- 
al Telegraph, whose own merger with 
Western Union left Marshall as as- 
sistant to Western Union's president. 





WALTER MARSHALL: 
for sale: 30,000 miles of cable 
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In 1948 the assistant became the boss. 

At the time, Western Union's presi- 
dential seat resembled nothing so 
much as an electric chair. It was a 
sorry comedown after an illustrious 
past. Western Union had bested 
Indians, deserts and the Pony Ex- 
press to string the first transcon- 
tinental line in 1861. And in the proc- 
ess it had rnade itself one of the bluest 
of Wall Street’s blue chips, missing 
dividends in only three of the years 
between 1857 and 1932. But then its 
luck ran out, From its peak earnings 
of $15.4 million in 1929, profits fell off 
disastrously and in 1932 it wound up 
with an $842,000 loss 

Its troubles began ‘to pile up. For 
one thing, the Government subsidized 
air mail, and the fast inexpensive new 
service ripped the heart out of the 
night letter business. On top of this, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. established its famed TWX tele- 
typewriter exchange service, which 
enables an operator to type messages 
across wires to a receiving teletype- 
writer. “With TWX,” says Marshall, 
“AT&T was able to skim the cream 
off the telegraph business without 
having to serve the whole country.” 

Bugles & Blows. Western Union's 
volume picked up in wartime but the 
close of the war almost sounded taps 
over the big company. Much of its 
equipment was outdated and ineffi- 
cient, and labor costs accounted for 
76% of its total revenues. To make 


things tougher, prices for long distance 
phone calls had been reduced while 
telegraph rates, by necessity, had 
risen. A boost in Federal excise taxes 
on telegrams and long distance calls 
from 5% to 25% greased the skids and 


Western Union's fortunes began 
plunging downward even faster. 

As a result, Western Union showed 
an $11-million loss on its 1946 busi- 
ness. The next year it managed to 
earn $9 million and it paid a $1 divi- 
dend. But this brief prosperity owed 
principally to a two-month nation- 
wide telephone strike, and when it 
was over Western Union was in trou- 
ble again. In the next two years the 
company showed a $3.5-million loss. 
Western Union's stock fell to 12% on 
Wall Street's Big Board, its lowest 
price since 1932. What boded even less 
well was the company’s $80-million 
long-term debt, about half of which 


been particularly vulnerable in busi- 
ness recessions, had never been able 
to cut its expenses fast enough to 
match the drop in revenues. He also 
had little confidence in the soundness 
of Western Union’s traditional cost 
control methods, which amounted in 
effect only to highly unscientific in- 
come-outgo guesstimates. One of his 
first presidential acts was to set up a 
budgetary control bureau and a plan- 
ning committee. Both have been con- 
spicuous successes, “We can now fore- 
cast our future earnings,” explains a 
Marshall aide, “for several months 
ahead within a 2% margin. We don’t 
get caught napping like we used to 
when conditions change.” 

A hard man on costs, Marshall 
shrewdly sold off many company 
buildings around the country, rented 
them back, thus saving $2 million a 
year in interest alone. With the sav- 

















Latest 12-Montu Resuts: 
equity 3.6%; 


return on 
equity growth, 2.4%. 


ings he bought back Western Union’s 
outstanding bonds. 

As far as he was able, he also sold 
obsolete equipment and peddled off 
many unprofitable branch offices. But 
under regulations set by the Federal 
Communications Commission, West- 
ern Union has to furnish “national 
service” and there was a limit to what 
Marshall could do. Even today, 75% 
of Western Union's message revenue 
comes from less than 2% of its in- 
stallations. To meet this problem, 
Marshall has licensed some 22,000 
agents, such as drugstores and hotels, 
to furnish telegraph-placing service 
by telephone. 

Western Union's third big problem 
was labor. In 1945 the War Labor 
Board had granted wage boosts total- 
ing $25 million a year to Western 
Union workers. This wage hike, how- 
ever, was only the forerunner of a 


series of work stoppages and further 
pay increases culminating in a 53-day, 
$7-million strike in 1952. Neverthe- 
less, Marshall managed both to cut 
costs and to establish peace between 
management and union. 

Daily Deuble. The savings in labor 
costs came mainly through mechani- 
zation. Despite its strenuous debt re- 
duction (Western Union’s debt now 
stands at only $38.5 million), the com- 
pany has spent $160 million since 
1945 to modernize and speed up its 
facilities. Fifteen high-speed message 
centers have revolutionized its na- 
tional telegraph network, making it 
possible to flash a telegram to its des- 
tination without manual retransmis- 
sion at any point en route. This has 
proved to be a real lifesaver. Since 
1948 the average hourly Western 
Union salary has risen from $1.38 to 
$1.86. Nevertheless, today labor costs 
account for only 63 cents of each of 
Western Union’s revenue dollars vs. 
70 cents in 1948. 

Mechanization has also enabled 
Western Union to step up its private 
wire activities. A few big companies, 
like U.S. Steel, have used Western 
Union’s private wire service for at 
least 15 years. But the service, which 
enables companies to transmit their 
own messages over private wires, had 
never been properly exploited. Under 
Marshall, Western Union has quad- 
rupled its revenue from this source 
(see chart). Four years ago Western 
Union installed the world’s largest 
private wire network (more than 130,- 
000 miles) for the U.S. Air Force. The 
U.S.’s General Services Administra- 
tion installed a similar system, link- 
ing 53 cities, last year. 

Altogether, Western Union now 
leases more than 1.5 million miles of 
circuits to U.S. business. But Marshall 
is still unsatisfied, plans to lengthen 
these lines. Wall Street's E. F. Hutton 
& Co., for one, has just leased a com- 
pletely automatic system with several 
new features, and Western Union's 
27,000-mile “Bank Wire” already ties 
together 250 large financial institu- 
tions. Just recently Western Union 
scored another coup: a 5l-city net- 
work for Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. This system will funnel financial 
and production information from 
Sylvania’s plants, laboratories and 
offices to a special center, where the 
data will be instantly summarized for 
both corporate and decentralized 
management. “The private wire ser- 
vice,” reflects Marshall, “is an impor- 
tant kind of diversification for us be- 
cause it brings in business in bad 
times as well as good. If our cus- 
tomers’ business falls off, they need 
to know the bad news fast.” 

Machines & Money. “But the biggest 
single factor in our comeback,” says 
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Union’s facsimile and private wire 
revenues (red line) have advanced 
from almost nothing to an estimated 
$25 million and net income has jumped 
from a deficit to a probable $13-mil- 
lion profit. 


Marshall, “is research.” Along with 
the new private wire systems, West- 
ern Union's laboratories have been 
hard at work on such new facsimile 
devices as the electronic Desk-Fax 
and Intrafax. Western Union's Desk- 
Fax, “the electronic messenger,” sends 
and receives telegrams in picture form 
at the push of a button. In principle, 
Desk-Fax is not new. By 1948, West- 
ern Union was operating 19,000 tele- 
printers, which do pretty much the 
same job, but require an operator, 
Since then, Western Union has in- 
stalled 23,000 Desk-Fax machines. 

Intrafax, on the other hand, is a 
development of this decade. It trans- 
mits an exact replica of the original 
communication, but, unlike Desk-Fax, 
is for communications within a com- 
pany. The latest wrinkle in this field 
is Ticketfax, which transmits by wire 
photographs of Pullman and reserved- 
seat coach tickets from one station to 
another. “It’s a toss-up,” says Mar- 
shall, “as to which is the hottest thing 
in the telegraph field today.” 

To broaden such profitable side- 
lines, Marshall has been looking at 
small electronic and research organi- 
zations with an acquisitive eye. One 
such was Boston’s Microwave Associ- 
ates (microwave equipment, magne- 
trons, radar components and similar 
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electronic devices), in which Western 
Union recently bought a one-third 
interest for just under $500,000. While 
Western Union itself pioneered in 
commercial microwave transmission 
in 1948, Marshall believes that Micro- 
wave Associates will aid his own re- 
search staff both on governrnental 
contracts and for Western Union's 
own networks. “We have plans on 
the fire now,” Marshall admits, “to 
acquire another company like Micro- 
wave Associates.” Natural as his in- 
terest in electronics is, Marshall is 
concerned in the new science primar- 
ily for its applications in communica- 
tions. “We're not particularly inter- 
ested in diversifying into electronics.” 

But an even more overriding object 
of interest, for Marshall, lies in a 
red-brick building hardly a stone’s 
throw from his own red-brick head- 
quarters on Manhattan's West Broad- 
way: competitor AT&T's Long Lines 
headquarters. In it lies the heart of 
AT&T's TWX system, whose chatter- 
ing teletypes Wall Streeters estimate 
gross at least $85 million a year. “We 
should have TWX,” Walter Marshall 
says, “and the telephone company 
should keep to the voice field.” 

Two years ago, a Senate subcom- 
mittee recommended that AT&T sell 
its telegraph services to its competitor 
down the street, but AT&T has shown 
no inclination to accept, 


The Line Ahead. At Western Un- 
ion’s annual meeting this spring, 
Marshall described this TWX dispute 
as one of his two biggest problems. 
The other, of course, was the neces- 
sity of finding a buyer for the cable 
system. When Royal Little expressed 
interest, Marshall typically handled 
the talks himself. “Little saw the ad- 
vantages right away,” says Marshall. 
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HAULING BUOY ABOARD WESTERN UNION CABLE SHIP; 
after rough sailing, a firm hand at the wheel 






Six weeks later the agreement was 
announced. Governmental approval, 
however, will probably hold up a 
transferance of the cables until year’s 
end. 

Meanwhile, Marshall can be ex- 
pected to continue to whack away at 
AT&T, and his other problems. Just 
recently, Western Union split its stock 
4-for-1 and authorized 1,580,000 new 
shares. The split led to a 12% increase 
in the stockholder list. 

Marshall is also continuing to chip 
away at Western Union's interest 
costs on its debt which will be re- 
financed in the form of 25-year, 4%4% 
debentures, replacing the present 5° 
bonds and 4%4% debentures. While 
the new financing was being worked 
out, Western Union added frosting to 
stockholders’ cake by boosting its 
quarterly dividend to 25c a share. 


Not the least reason for Marshall's 
evident confidence in Western Union's 
future was its impressive showing in 
1954. When the nation’s overall busi- 
ness activity fell off sharply in the 
early part of the year, usually a signal 
for Western Union's revenues to dip 
too, Western Union's fortunes actually 
rose. Although message revenues 
slumped in the first half, gross for the 
full year hit $222.3 million, the high- 
est in the company’s 104-year history. 
Private wire and facsimile revenues 
increased 17% and Marshall is confi- 
dent that his expanding position in 
electronics and his growing micro- 
wave network point to big future 
revenue increases. “We should enjoy 
another good year in 1955,” he says 
confidently. “Certainly we are mov- 
ing into an era marked by great tech- 
nological changes and progress. You 
can bet that Western Union is going 
to play a leading part in it.” 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE TROUBLED AIR 


Piasecki Helicopter’s directors thought they could solve 
their problems by easing out the company’s brilliant 
founder. Upshot: they have a tough, new competitor. 


Wuewn two small companies with al- 
most identical names build the same 
product in the same town, there is no 
limit to the confusion that can result. 
But confusion has been commonplace 
in Morton, Pa. ever since directors of 
$14.5-million (assets) Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp.” eased its brilliant but 
erratic founder, Frank Piasecki, out 
of the board chairmanship a few 
weeks ago. Understandably nettled at 


PHC’S BERLIN: he has the business 


being relegated to the side lines after 
years in Piasecki’s cockpit, Frank 
Piasecki boiled over. “I was left,” he 
said, “without a defined responsibil- 
ity or function in the corporation.” 
Huffily, he closed his office, moved to 
another part of town, and brashly set 
up a brand-new helicopter company 
called Piasecki Aircraft Corp. 

What’s in a Name? Founder Frank's 
defection placed his old company on 
some very thin ice. Right now Piasec- 
ki Helicopter is trying hard to line up 
orders for a commercial version of its 
tried-and-true U.S. Army “Work 
Horse.” It is also working on a big- 
ger, 40-passenger transport helicopter 
that is powered by turbine engines. 
But when potential customers think 
of Piasecki helicopters they also think 
of the brilliant, young (now 35) engi- 
neer who took over an old Philadel- 
phia restaurant 12 years ago and set 
up shop to build the first of his world- 
famous “flying banana” whirleybirds. 
Said Piasecki'’s President (and new 
chairman) Don Berlin when news 
reached him of founder Piasecki’s 
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new venture: “There isn’t much we 
can do, We'll just have to change the 
name of our company.” 

Frank Piasecki’s reputation in the 
aircraft industry has always been re- 
markably like that of the proverbial 
“good field, no hit” outfielder in base- 
ball. Said one old associate: “As a de- 
signer he is one of the best; as a pro- 
duction man he’s terrible.” Thus, 
when Laurence Rockefeller and A. 
Felix du Pont, Jr. bought half interest 
in the company a few years ago, and 
took steps to change its reputation as 
a high-cost producer, Frank Piasec- 
ki began to lose altitude. He was 
quickly moved out of the presidency 
to make room for a top-notch produc- 
tion man. 

Team Spirit. When Don Berlin, an 
old-time engineering boss out of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright 
came in as president in 1953, the Ber- 
lin-Piasecki team looked for a while 
like a sure-fire winner. Swollen with 
defense business, the company rang 
up a record $87 million in sales, $1.4 
million in profits. In 1954 a produc- 
tion stretch-out cut deliveries to $49 
million, but earnings remained almost 
unchanged. After that, the team came 
apart at the seams. 

“Frank was always devoted to heli- 
copters,” said white-haired Don Ber- 
lin last month. “But we thought that 
there were big gaps in our research 
and development program. We were 
not covering the field of vertical lift 


PAC’S PIASECKI: he has the name 


as thoroughly as Bell, McDonnell and 
others were doing. Eight directors 
thought so toc. Frank, the chairman, 
was always the lone voice in disagree- 
ment. It was an honest difference of 
opinion, but in this business you have 
to give and take.” 

Coexistence? Last month Frank Pia- 
secki was in a position to give a lot 
more than he took. By changing the 
company’s name, Berlin admits he 
will not settle all the problems stirred 
up by its maverick founder. Across 
town, Frank Piasecki could very eas- 
ily say: “The vertical take-off field is 
big enough so that there is no need 
for the two companies to be in com- 
petition with each other.” But the 
situation is infinitely more compli- 
cated, Frank Piasecki and his asso- 
ciates still own 25% of Piasecki Heli- 
copter’s stock. Moreover, Piasecki is 
still a director of the company he 
founded. 

“What it amounts to,” said Don 
Berlin sadly, “is that we will have a 
competitor sitting on our board when- 
ever matters of policy are discussed. 
It’s all very embarrassing.” 


PIASECKI’S SW AY-BACKED “WORK HORSE” the inventor moved out 
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CHEMICALS 





PITTSBURGH RENAISSANCE 


A trouble-shooting ex-advertising man is help- 
ing to bring a new look—and new life—to 


One day General Brehon Somervell, 
who retired fiom the Army after 
World War II and became president 
of Koppers Co., Inc.,* the old Pitts- 
burgh firm built on the uses of coal 
and coke, was strolling with an asso- 
ciate down a busy avenue in down- 
town Pittsburgh. “General,” the as- 
sociate asked, “what would happen 
to Koppers if one of these cars should 
hit you and put you out of commis- 
sion?” The General was quick with a 
one-word reply: “Foy.” 

“Foy” was Fred C. Foy, Somervell’s 
protégé, who joined the General's 
Army Service Forces as a wartime 
civilian executive, later left a success- 
ful career in advertising tc follow 
Somervell into Koppers. When Som- 
ervell took sick leave from Koppers 
in 1954, he sent up word from Florida 
that Foy was authorized to make 
presidential decisions; and when the 
General died in February this year 
Foy, at 50, became president. 

No Sinecure. The company he stepped 
into, big and famous though it is, was 
no sinecure. Koppers—founded by 
the Mellons to sell coke ovens and 
blast furnaces to the steel industry 
and process coal and tar by-prod- 
ucts—has sometimes given the im- 
pression of being lost in a world that 
was changing too fast for an un- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) : pigh. 
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wieldy, old-line heavy equipment firm 
to keep up with. Through the years, 
Koppers tried several reorganizations, 
including an attempt to build up an 
integrated public utilities company 
owning everything from its own coal 
mines to its own power outlets; but 
the efforts have never quite jelled. 
Under Somervell Koppers did make 
a healthy postwar ‘record, only to 
begin sliding back again in 1950. Sales 
then were $210,298,687; by last year 
they had dropped to $188,305,241. 
Earnings fell from $11,615,498 in 1950 
to $6,125,329, 

To combat this falling income, Som- 
ervell laid down a policy of making 
Koppers more and more a chemical 
firm, less and less reliant upon the 
ups and downs of the steel and rail- 
way industries, chief customers of its 
older divisions. A _ relatively late 
starter, Koppers’ 10-year-old Chemi- 
cal Division has grown from annual 
sales of $1,487,000 to last year’s $38,- 
151,000. Moreover, the profit margin 
in chemical sales is well above that of 
most other Koppers products. Today 
chemicals account for almost half of 
Koppers’ income, and Fred Foy is ac- 
celerating the changeover into chem- 
istry begun by the General. Of this 
year’s $4,500,000 budget for research, 
Foy is spending “a major portion” on 
chemistry; of the $25,000,000 set aside 
for expansion, he is spending 95°% on 
new plants and equipment in the 
chemical and allied fields. His goal is 
to build chemicals to 70% to 80% of 
Koppers'’ sales. 


Five-Yeer Plan. Foy has an adver- 
tising man’s passion for market stud- 
ies. Based on them he has drawn up 
a five-year plan calling for a doubling 
of sales in the Chemical and Tar 
Products Divisions (road _ surfaces, 
roofing, chemical coatings). As for the 
other divisions, if Foy’s market studies 
are correct, sales will rise 15% to 20% 
in Wood Preserving (creosote-coated 
ties and posts), which suffered a de- 
cline last year along with its major 
customer, the railroads. Gas & Coke 
will continue to hover near obsoles- 
cence, unable to sell its artificial gas 
profitably in competition with the 
newer and cheaper natura! gas. “Gas 
and Coke,” Foy admits, “is like hav- 
ing a buggy factory at the time the 
auto came in. It’s pretty damned close 
to a buggy factory right now; in ten 
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FRED FOY: 
a one-word reply 


KOPPERS’ 


years it may be a dead pigeon. It’s 
a problem, and a frustrating one.” 

Foy thinks the Metal Products Divi- 
sion, which suffered from —- 
defense contracts last year, can hold 
its own through civilian product di- 
versification. In the Engineering and 
Construction Division, core of the old 
Mellon firm, whose sales fell from 
$129,526,000 in 1952 to $36,650,000 last 
year as steel industry expansion 
slowed down, “the volume could be 
$30,000,000," says Foy, “or it could be 
$75,000,000. It’s one of those things— 
everybody in the steel industry buys 
at once, and then nobody buys. You 
tell me what steel is going to do and 
I'll tell you what Engineering and 
Construction is going to be.” 

Payoft. Already Koppers’ chemical 
consciousness has begun to pay off. 


KOPPERS’ RESEARCH: 
chemistry comes first 
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from prewar years when farmers’ as- 



























































































































































































































































HANDIWORK OF ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION: 


Although first quarter, 1955 sales ran 
only about 3% above last year’s, earn- 
ings were up 30% thanks to the highly 
profitable Chemical and Tar Products 
divisions. Foy is confident that 1955 
profits will hold at least 30°, higher 
than last year's. And the big Port 
Arthur, Texas, polyethelene plant 
should help considerably when it goes 
on stream in August. 


everybody buys, then nobody buys 


In a city where the construction of 
new skyscrapers and the cleaning up 
of its traditionally famous foul air 
since World War II have added up 
“Pittsburgh Renaissance,” no 
company is undergoing a more hope- 
ful re-birth than Koppers. Foy, ready 
to capitalize on any trend he reads in 
his market studies, is determined not 
to let Koppers fall behind again. 


to a 


That a man with Foy’s background 
should enter Koppers at all was itself 
a sign that the company was ready for 
a change. Foy had been in advertising 
ever since he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1928, ended by 
handling the big Ford account as 
Detroit manager of the J. Walter 
Thompson agency. One day in 1948 
General Somervell, remembering Foy’s 
wartime knack for cutting through 
useless precedent, asked Foy to take 
over Koppers’ sales vice presidency. 

Own Medicine. “It was a temptation 
no agency man could resist,” says 
Foy. “As an advertising man I had 
been giving out advice to company 
sales people for years; now I would 
have to take some of my own.” 

Now, after five months in the presi- 
dent's office in the towering Koppers 
Building in Pittsburgh, Foy says: “I 
haven't done all of the things I used 
to advise people to do, I’m unhappy 
to report. When you get a little closer 
to the operating level, your program 
gets a little closer to the true picture.” 

Foy makes no pretense of being an 
expert on chemicals or engineering. 
“But,” says he, “a man with an en- 
quiring mind and the ability to run a 
company might do better than a 
chemist who gets lost in technicali- 
ties.” Wall Streeters, recalling Kop- 
pers’ past, were inclined to agree. 





INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


TOO HIGH? 





Lehman Corp.’s annual report, recently released, 
gave temporary comfort to the Wall Street bulls. 
On second glance, however, they weren't so certain, 


Do the professionals think the market 
is too high? Investors who watch in- 
vestment company reports for clues to 
board-room thinking got a pleasantly 
bullish lift last month: Lehman Cor- 
poration’s* just-issued annual report 
stated that the investment trust's 
managers, the famed, old house of 
Lehman Brothers, had invested an 
overwhelming 91% of the company’s 
$225-million assets in common stocks 
as of June 30. 

Crystal Bell, Did this indicate that 
the Lehman partners were out-and- 
out bulls despite the long, almost un- 
broken rise of share prices? Experi- 
enced Wall Streeters were not so sure. 
Perhaps, in fact, Lehman Corp. was 
mildly bearish. For one thing, they 
were were quick to point out that Lehman 

(1988) : high, 
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Corporation's cash reserves have been 
built up to $16.8 million from just 
$4.8 million a year earlier—with dol- 
lars from the sale of additional Leh- 
man shares to stockholders early this 
year and the liquidation of bonds. 
There was, moreover, an even more 
basic reason why many Wall Street- 
ers discounted the bullish import of 
the Lehman portfolio: “One of Leh- 
man’s greatest liabilities,” said one 
Wall Street analyst, “is its profits.” 
By a special provision of the tax laws, 
Lehman is bound to pay out to stock- 
holders any profits made on sale of 
stocks. With paper profits of almost 
$150 million, Lehman could not sell 
any large portion of its holdings with- 
out seriously reducing its assets—and 
handing its stockholders a hefty capi- 
tal gains tax liability. Lehman's vast 
holdings of oil and gas shares, for ex- 
ample, accumulated over a period of 


years for $17.2 million, had a recent 
market price of $72 million. Thus it is 
no simple decision for Lehman to 
turn its stocks into cash, even if its 
directors want to. “There are,” con- 
cedes Lehman President Robert Leh- 
man, “lots of securities in our port- 
folio we'd like to shift around, but 
we're hamstrung by the tax laws.” 


LEHMAN’S LEHMAN: 
switching is painful 
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FARM MACHINERY 





MECHANIZATION ON THE FARM 


BRIGHTENING SKIES 


Farm equipment makers seem at last to be climbing 
out of their three-year private slump. But GAW 


and steel costs may 


In recent years of unprecedented 
peacetime prosperity, the farm equip- 
ment industry has often been referred 
to around Wall Street as “the indus- 
try the boom passed by.” Farmers, 
though sstill relatively prosperous, 
were making do with old tractors and 
threshers as their total income slipped 
from a 1951 high of $14.5 billion to 
$12.5 billion last year. Not even in- 
dustry bellwether International Har- 
vester was spared in the resultant 
sales slump. Harvester’s operating 


HARVESTER’S McCAFFREY 
despite defense cut backs... 
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yet prove a tough road block. 


profits dropped from almost 17¢ on 
the dollar in fiscal 1951 to barely half 
that amount last year and some of the 
smaller companies, like J. I. Case and 
Minneapolis-Moline, actually ran into 
the red. Only enterprising Allis- 
Chalmers, with almost half its busi- 
ness in non-farm items, succeeded in 
bucking the trend. 

Broad Smiles. Last month, however, 
the hard-pressed farm equipment 
makers were beginning to smile again. 
Industry sales were up 15% over last 
year and profits showed even greater 
improvement. For one thing, farmers 
began spending more freely after last 
year’s southwestern drought seemed 
safely behind them. Says Harvester 
President John L. McCaffrey: “This 
year seems to have brought a turn 
for the better .. . 1955 should mark 
the beginning of an upward trend in 
farm equipment sales.” 

Of course the farm equipment com- 
panies still had a ways to go to get 
up to the 1950-51 record years of 
high sales when farmers went on an 
equipment buying spree because they 
feared shortages due to the Korean 
War emergency. 

But, unlike some earlier predic- 
tions of corner-turning, this one seems 
to have some solid evidence behind 
it. Reasons: 1) in spite of lower in- 
come, the farmer’s present financial 
position is very good. Total farm net 
worth is eight times farm debt, up 


from prewar years when farmers’ as- 
sets were little more than four times 
liabilities; 2) much wartime-produced 
machinery has become obsolete; 3) 
the commodity outlook has improved 
a bit in recent months, an added in- 
centive to buy tractors, combines, 
corn pickers, hay balers and other 
farm machines; 4) labor shortages are 
forcing farmers to step up mechani- 
zation. 

The evidence of returning pros- 
perity was clear in the six-month re- 
ports from five of the “Big Six” of the 
industry, whose fiscal years end on 
October 30. Samples: 

® International Harvester Co. (also 
one of the U.S. top truck producers) 
pushed profits up 43.8% over a year 
ago, from $1.05 per share in 1954 to 
$1.51 this year. With tractor and truck 
production both up 26% from last 
year, Harvester, without wincing, ab- 
sorbed a 47% drop in its dwindling 
defense work. 

@ Deere & Co., second largest of 
the farm equipment makers, earned 
$2.11 per share in the six months 
ended last April 30 vs. $1.20 last year, 
a 76° increase. Says President Wil- 
liam A. Hewitt: “A year ago, dealers 
were buying less than they were sell- 
ing. They were reducing inventories. 
Now dealers are buying more nor- 
mally and I'm sure the equipment is 
moving to farmers.” 

e For Oliver Corp., an $8.8-million 
boost in civilian sales more than off- 
set a $1.6-million drop in defense out- 
put. Earnings jumped to $2.9 million 
from $1.2 million. 

e J. lL. Case and Minneapolis-Mo- 
line, though still in the red, cut deficits 
sharply. 

Siow Climb. Were the tractor mak- 
ers thus safely on the way out of their 
private slump? Certainly sales and 


.. an upward trend 
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profit margins, those classic criteria, 
were looking healthier. But if costs 
continue to rise—and this possibility 
is worrying top industry executives 
the brighter future could prove a 
mirage. They are well aware that sales 
resistance tends to hold prices down 
but that there is no such ceiling on 
wage demands and steel The 
guaranteed annual wage, for example, 
taken in stride by automakers, is 
worrying the farm equipment men 
Allis Chalmers, Deere, International 
Harvester and Oliver face labor con- 
tract renewals during the latter sum- 
months 

Said executive 
With our present slim profit margins 
we cannot very well absorb higher 
costs. And if we try to boost 
prices how do we know we won't be 
nipping our nice, little upturn in the 
bud?” Last year big billion-dollar 
International Harvester ended up with 
a profit margin of than 9c on 
every dollar of sales as compared with 
better than 18c for Motors. 
Thus more than one shrewd Wall 
Streeter was waiting for the outcome 
of the wage talks before making up his 
mind on the farm equipment indus- 
iry s future 

But, for 


costs 


mer 


one top tractor 


wage 


less 


General 


all these problems, farm 
machinery makers remain cheerful 
They get a lot of comfort from what 
the statisticians tell that the 
world’s growing population needs 
food every year and more ma- 
chinery to keep down the 
Then, too, 


them 


more 


cost of 


growing it there is the 


TRACTOR MAKERS; 

no ceiling on wages 
inexorable fact that even the best farm 
implements eventually wear out. Says 
Oliver's president, King McCord: “We 
believe that 1960 could be the biggest 
year of this industry just on replace- 
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TRACTOR YARDSTICKS 


Farm machinery makers have had a rough 


time in 


recent 


But 


years. several have 


done remarkably well, all things considered. 
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CASE 


every profit dollar, boosted its book 
value a hefty 46.1% to come within a 
shade of the yardstick 
growth power 
Relatively 
line, 


average for 
small Minneapolis-Mo- 
management currently 
faces a proxy battle, was one of the 
worst hit in last year’s farm equip- 
ment slump 


Ww hose 


In fact the growth and 
earnings power records of all of the 
Big Six showed clearly the effect of 
the slump. Besides Minneapolis-Mo- 
line, J. I. Case ran well into the red 
and only Allis-Chalmers 


and Deere earned better 
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their stockholders’ equity 
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NAME IN THE NEWS 


To hear Henry Garfinkle talk, all ailing American News 


Co. needs is “‘minor surgery.” 


But Wall Streeters figure 


ANC’s new boss has a major operation to perform. 


In the rough-and-tumble of the mag- 
azine and newspaper distribution 
business, Henry Garfinkle has long 
been known as a man with a shrewd 
eye for a bargain. But when Garfinkle 
abandoned three prosperous New 
York and Boston distributing com- 
panies to take over the management 
of long ailing American News Com- 
pany* last month, he left old rivals 
wor.dering where the bargain was this 
time. To many, the $8 million he and 
some 200 associates plunked down for 
250,000 shares of American News 
stock seemed inordinately high. What 
he had bought was 37% working con- 
trol of a company that had been slip- 
ping from bad to worse for years. 
Downhill. American News’ 1954 sales 
($179 million) were just what they 
were six years ago. But earnings had 
plummeted from $5.33 a share in 1948 
to only 52c last year. In the first quar- 
ter of 1955, 91-year-old American 
News piled up a $114,000 deficit 
Garfinkle, however, is supremely 
confident he knows what was wrong 
and equally sure he can put it right 
“I'm no genius,” says he, “but I do 
know you can’t run a profitable busi- 
ness by insisting that the customer is 
always wrong. Back in the old days, 
American News had a monopoly. We 
used to tell a publisher we wanted 
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100% of his national distribution or 
nothing. So all the little independents 
split up the available new business 
and we got just about what we de- 
served—nothing.” 

Henry Garfinkle was taking over in 
American News’ darkest days. Its big- 
gest customers have been deserting in 
droves. Fed up with slipshod and ar- 
rogant ways, such old-time clients as 
American Home and Field & Stream 
packed up and took their business to 
smaller, wide-awake 


Less 


independents 
months ago, Time, 
Inc. moved Life, Time, Fortune and 
Sports Illustrated over to S. M. News, 
a publication-owned distributing 
group. Garfinkle had barely tidied up 
his new desk when Cowles Publica- 
tions announced that Look would 
henceforth be distributed by Curtis 
Circulation Co 

Even the publishers who have de- 
cided (momentarily, at least) to ride 
along with Garfinkle are 
with a skittish eye on the nearest exit 
Whether any of them will eventually 
bolt depends in good measure on what 
$60-million Dell Publishing 
Co. decides Should Dell 
alliance with 


than three 


doing so 


(sales) 
to do they 
reason, sever its Gar- 
finkle, the News 
might come close to collapse 
Garfinkle I'll 


and hold 


American empire 

Says 
just have to dig in 
Counterattack. Once he has dug in, 


Garfinkle confidently expects not only 


York State Thruway 


HENRY CARFINKLE:;: 


‘it’s all money” 


to reverse the tide of these formidable 
to counterattack. Just 
where he is going to find the 
Out- 
fight 


opt- 


desertions but 
exactly 
business he 
think it 
gut Gartfinkl 
mistic Crive Irie five 
he blithely ind I'll bring in 
lost in the Time and 
together Adds he 


la publisher wants me 


new does not say 


will be a 


nothing if not 


siders tough 


months,” says 
more 
busine the ve 
Lool aea 
realistica:| 
to handle 50 or even 10 of his 
distribution ri What the 


devil, it meantime 


take it 
ill money.” In the 
Garfinkle is going to break with an 
American New: 


In an effort to broaden his vol 
handlir 


otne! ta ny 
dent 


prece 
urne ’ to tart 
trie WSpa ) ; 

Fortur | y! American 
tockholds the company 


nave epend 


New 

does not 
entirely on such 
marginal ! ! vspape! to tide 


them o n yul y period. Ameri 


a 
perous ub 


Can iWweVyV I pp ro 
idia { or Nev (‘o na been 
ecent veal 


deticit 


Union 


Plaza 
picked 
most « 
Yor| ‘ 
Volume 
that 
topped 
black 
alone 


loss« 


5100 million 





RAILROADS 


CHECKING IN THE FREICHT CARS 


REBOUNDING RAILS 


Railroad men are reaping encouragingly fat 
profits this year. However, they are temper- 
ing their joy with an ounce or two of caution. 


Ir there is one thing that can cause 


a railroad boss a twinge of pain, it 


is the sight of a freight ca 
siding. Idle, it 
earn its keep. As rail- 
“You can't make 


when 


sitting 
empty on a cannot 
possibly one 
road man explains it 
a damned cent your rolling 
stock is gathering moss 

the U.S.’s freight cars 
grain, ore 
goods, 
In fact 


pressed to 


Last month 


bulging with and manu- 


factured were gathering no 
freight men were hard- 
keep rolling 
enough to take care of all their cus- 
tomers. During the first five months 
of 1955. the 


dustrial 


MOSS 


them fast 


boom in in- 


Class I 


nationwide 
boosted 
railroad revenues a healthy 11.6' 
to $850 million. At the time 
earnings shot up to $329 million—a 
thumping 91°) increase over the pre- 
vious yeal 

The Virtue of Caution 
ably pleased with their fine profits, 
railroad men were nevertheless any- 
thing but filled with joy. Since freight 
income is helplessly dependent upon 
activity in other industries, a slight 
drop in revenues could’ just as easily 
have sent earnings spinning downward 

“Suppose,”” commented one railroad 
executive month, “you had a 
hundred or so empty freight cars clut- 
tering up your yard, They wouldn't 
bring in a penny of revenue. Worse 
than that, they would be like a house- 
ful of hungry relatives, eating up the 
profits you re able to make elsew here 


production 


same 


Understand- 


last 


24 


But load these cars, string them along 


behind an engine, and you're rolling 
in prosperity 
slack 
word 

In 1954, as 


day railroaders 


freight 


That's leverage, and in 


times leverage is a very nasty 
slack a year as modern 

hope to see 
down the land 
inging the blues. As production 


of automobiles 


evel 
men up and 
were 
eased off, so did the 
business of hauling them 


stee! mills 


Ev en worse, 
thei: 
putting a 


also cut 
thus 
damper on ore 
Great Lakes 
mild came to an 
end, carloading had dropped 12%. By 
a similar percentage, total revenues of 


tonnages 
drastically serious 
hauling traffic in the 
By the time the 


recession 


region 


year ol 


the Class I roads tumbled to $9.4 bil- 
lion. The leverage factor slashed net 
earnings a thumping 25% to $674 mil- 
lion, the lowest since 1949. 

‘Round the Bend. But happily, [or 
every downgrade, there is always an 
upgrade somewhere ‘round the bend 
This year the nation’s 
hit the upgrade at full speed, and 
have been climbing ever since. Big 
eastern roads like Pennsy and New 
York Central (see table) were able to 
turn unsightly 
able profits 


railroaders 


deficits into respect- 
In fact, Pennsy’s turn- 
about was due entirely to its booming 
freight 


and 


business. Its passenger, mail 
have 
rate than in 
year. Even the 


looked like a 


below-average 19 


express revenues been 
trickling in at a slower 
1954, a rather 
Union- Pacific, 
laggard on its 
gain in profits, in fact was anything 
but a laggard. UP, actually 
fattest five-months profit 
in history, is a big hauler of grain and 
lumber, and had simply suffered less 
than its brethren in 1954. By the same 
token, Northern Pacific’s huge per 
centage gain in profits owed to the 
fact that ‘Nipper’ had piled up whop- 
ping deficits during the first 
months of 1954. Over the past three 
months, NP’s actual year-to-year gain 


dismal 
which 


which 
turned its 


two 


has been a more realistic, though un- 
deniably wholesome, 105°. C&O, the 
coal-hauler was 
signs of 
began 


biggest 
bright 
perity as 


nation’s 


showing new pros 


coalmen shipping 
greater tonnages 

Summer & Smoke. “As the economy 
goes, so go the rails” is an old axiom 
just as true as it is trite (except on 
Wall Street, where the rail averages 
still lagging behind the in 
dustrials last month) 


were 
Said an execu 
tive of a steel-toting Eastern road last 
month: “All I have to do is watch 
for the smoke billowing out of steel 
mill chimneys. Sometimes I just have 
to smell it. Then I know I have the 
world by the tail. For a while, any 
way.” 





ebay Ae. 
*Pennsy and New York Contral piled up deficits of $700,000 and $7.1 
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ALUMINUM 





{LCAN’S KITIMAT 


FABULOUS FRONTIER 


When Alcan poured a king’s ransom into Kitimat’s 
wilderness, the skeptics were wondering wity. 


Now 


some of them are clamoring for a share of its aluminum. 


Just one year ago, as the Duke of 
Edinburgh stood smiling by, the first 
aluminum ingots poured off the pot- 
lines at the vast and costly aluminum 
plant built in the wilds of British 
Columbia by Aluminum Company of 
Canada, a subsidiary of Canada’s 
world-spanning Aluminium, Limited." 
No one doubted that Kitimat was an 
engineering marvel.t But at the time 
many businessmen asked a_ touchy 
question: with an aluminum glut 
North America, who 
would buy Kitimat’s ingots? 

Eating Crow. Last month the ques- 
tion no longer was who would buy 
Kitimat’s output, but rather who 
would get first chance to buy it. The 
great smelter had rolled into produc- 
tion just in time to cash in on the 
great 1955 aluminum boom. Most U.S 
aluminum men, far from grousing 
over the extra competition, were 
standing in line to buy Alcan metal 
to feed their own fabricating plants 
Unlike Reynolds, Kaiser, Alcoa and 
Anaconda, the big U.S. aluminum- 


threatening 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
108; low, 72'4. Dividend (1 ): $2. Indicated 
1955 payout: $2 


Some of the wonders: an artificial 
lake so long it takes more than an 
hour to fly over it in a small plane; tun- 
nels, carved out of solid rock, housing 
generators which will generate an even- 
tual 2-million horse power; a brand new 
town of 5000 complete with a 50-room 
hotel and the largest beer parlor in the 
province 
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makers, the Canadian firm does not 
fabricate aluminum into sheets 
foil and other final Alcan is 
content to leave that to its customers 
an estimated 115,000 tons of Alcan 
metal will be a lifesaver this year to 
the U.S.’s non-integrated 


wire, 
forms 


“independ- 
ent” aluminum fabricators 
Favoritism? The U.S., however, is 
not currently getting as much Alcan 
aluminum as it would like. Nearly 
40% of its total output is shipped to 


ALUMINUM-MAKER POWELL: 
Washington was too late 


SMELTER FROM THE 


the United Kingdom; the U.S. gets 
another 40 of Alcan’s metal. Some 
US. citizens, rebuffed in their bids for 
Alcan al intuirn 
that Alcan far 


tomers 


have complained 


oring its British cus 


To these complaints, Alcan US 
ident, Richard E. Powell, has 
We'll sell to anyone 
vant a contract. I asked the 
Washington to 


didn't sign 


born pre 
a ready repl 
but we 
people from sign a 
Then the 
and put their 
dotted lings When the 

their 
output 


contract. They 
sritish carrie ove! 
names on tne 


Washington 


minds, it was 


people changed 

too late 

was spoken fo! 
Alcan, meanwhile, has an eventual 


solution to thi 


all ou 


excess of demand ove 
supply: all-out expansion. By the end 
Kitimat’s capacity will be 
150,000 tons; by 1957 
to turn out 181,500 ton 
to build Kitimat 
000,000-ton capacity 

Power. Why has 
much 


of this yea! 
boosted 65 to 
able 
Alcan plans 


it will be 
In time 

up to 
Alcan poured so 
effort wild 
and distant part of Canada instead of 
building closer to markets? The an- 


swer lies in a 


money and into a 


single phrase cheap 


electri powel 


Kitimat a 


In the mountains be 
lakes have 
been backed up behind a dam to pro 
vide 


hind tring of 


almost unlimited 
power. Previously untapped 
hydro power like this is the key to the 
low-cost that has 


amounts of 
electric 


produc tion 
Alcan the envy of the 
dustry 

But it amounts 
of capital to build plants in the wil 
derness. Alcan plans to spend a stag 
gering $900 million at Kitimat. Rey- 
nolds Metals, a notably shrewd com- 
, backed out of a similar deal to 
Yukon watershed for 
aluminum smelting because it could 
not afford the capital outlay. Alcan 


made 


aluminum in 


costs extra heavy 


petitor 


harness the 
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POWER HOUSE: 


a competitor backed out 


KITIMAT 


itself has had to 
market to help raise the money for 
Kitimat, last sold 900,000 new 


common shares. This boosted capital 


visit the capital 


yeal 
ization to nearly 10 million shares and 


raised total assets to $848 million 
The British 


government had long realized the in 


Columbia provincial 
dustrial possibilities of its hydro re 
back as 1928 sought 
Until 
however no om 


SOUTCOS “us lar 
to interest potential investors 
Alcan came along 
had been willing to raise the big sum: 
needed to industrialize a rich and 
virgin wilderness 

Eventually,’ said one Alcan man 
there'll be 


every body 


aluminum enough for 
In the meantime we have 
to protect our huge capital investment 
by giving preference to customers 
who promise us steady markets and 


long-term contracts.” 


FORBES YARDSTICKS 











Black bers show average of 100 lergest US mig. cor- 
peretions Sheded bers shew (left) 5 yee: overage return 
on stockholders equity, (right) S-yeer increase in equity 




















Latest 12-Montnu Resutts 
equity, 10.7%; 


return on 


equity growth, 10% 
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Watson, Jr 


pun hes a time 


Exe quily Thomas 
president of IBM 
clock 


and nine 


along with everybody else 
times out of ten answers 
his own te lephone 

Bridging the Gap: Making up for 
the shortage of engineers js strain- 
ing company ingenuity to the ut- 
(1) Boeing Air- 


craft hires college engineering pro- 


most, a witness 


fessors during the summer: (2) 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 
uses draftsmen, people who almost- 
but-not-quite have engineering de- 
grees; (3) North American Avia- 
engineering students on 
20-hour-a-week schedules 

Light Under A Bushel: A United 
Control reports 
that while lunching at the Wash- 
Athletic Club in Seattle, he 
unearthed 


tion uses 


Corp. executive 


ingtor 


what is now one of the 


company most valuable engineers 
a Polish immigrant working at 
the Club as a busboy 


Male: Office 


rapidly replaced by girls 


Disappearing boys 
are being 


partly because the boys are be- 


coming hard to get partly because 
according to employers the boys 
seem to have little energy spend 


too much time combing their hair 
and wea! 
like riveting machines on the floor 

Path of Presidents: Science Re- 
earch Associates, which 


heel plates which sound 


queried 
heads of medium-sized firms, re- 
port that a third of them got there 
by starting the company, 11 per- 
cent 


through the 
144 percent head family firms 


slogged it up 
ranns 
8 percent were hired from outside 
and 3 percent middle-aisled it with 
the boss's daughter 

Cut and Conquer The US 
Army's “war” on red tape at its 
European installations has resulted, 
after four months, in saving 154% 
million sheets of paper a year, 
throwing out nearly five miles of 
records, and turning in to supply 
depots some 200 truckloads of no- 
longer-needed filing cabinets 

The Magic Flippit: Office Equip- 
ment Company (Chicago) recent- 
ly delivered to a customer a made- 
to-measure electronic desk which 
featured a panel of push buttons 
for opening the office drapes, turn- 
ing on the lights, starting a tape 
recorder and switching on a TV 
set on the opposite wall 

Ex Omnibus Unum: The Tax 
Foundation figured out that if the 
US. collected 100% of everybody's 


LABOR RELATIONS 


From a reporter's notebook 








income over 
$10,000 it would 
be enough to § 
run the gov- 
ernment for 
one month 

Feeble Start 
Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany quizzeé more than 1500 of- 
fice workers, found a third of the 
women ate little or nothing for 
breakfast, with the number rising 
to almost a half among women un- 
der 25 

A Place in the Space: At the 
General Life Insurance Building 
(Hartford, Conn.), a clerk is al- 
lotted 6 square feet of 





Lawrence Stessin 


space, a 
division head 180 square feet, and 
a conference office 360 square feet 

Just What We Needed!—Monroe 
Manufacturing Company has put 
out a pencil with a built-in aspirin 
bottle 

Back to Methuselah?—The aver- 
age length of life of an American 
wage earner, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is now 


says 


69.9 years, one year more than in 
1953, five and a half years more 
than a decade ago 

Make Way!—Egypt now has a 
law dismissing from their posts all 
members of company boards of di- 
rectors who are over 60 years old 
The new decree, sponsored by the 
ruling military junta (all members 
under 40), is designed to make 
room at the top for younger men 
Exceptions to the rule: Company 
directors who own 10 percent or 
more of company stock; those who 
are managing directors 

Of Time and Men: After: 
bating society of Reading Univer- 
sity (England) set as its question 
“That should return to his 
original state to find happiness and 
from the frustrations of 
modern life,” two debaters in 
search of material set up house- 
keeping in a cave near Reading, 
lived for three days on two loaves 
of bread and eight pigeons, re- 
ported themselves cold, unhappy 
and delighted to return to the frus- 
trations of modern living 

Itchy Fingers: Miami post offices 
replaced their old pen-and-inkwell 
jobs with 171 ball point pens, had 
95 stolen the first week, which, said 
Miami's postmaster, involved only 
a small loss in money but a large 
loss of confidence in the public. 


a de- 


man 


escape 
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UTILITIES 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


Enterprising Henry Sargent will need all his 
utility know-how to handle his new job as top man 
of boundary-spanning American & Foreign Power. 


For a man who has just taken on 
a bigger job, Henry B. Sargent is 
getting remarkably few congratula- 
tions. “A lot of friends,” laughs he, 
“think I'm crazy.” Sargent has quit 
the executive suite of thriving little 
Arizona Public Service Company (as- 
sets: $133 million) to take on the 
bumpy job as president of the $993- 
million (total assets) American & 
Foreign Power Company, Inc.* 
Embattled. Under his management 
Arizona Public Service’s revenues 
have grown from $6 million a year to 
$35 million. As a result Sargent has 
made a name for himself as a live- 
wire utility man. He will need all his 
experience to manage the vast Latin 
American utility holding company 
empire. A&FP has hardly enjoyed a 
tranquil existence since it was founded 
in 1923 to take over some foreign 
ubsidiaries from its parent company, 
Electric Bond & Share which owns 
some 55% of the common stock. In 
supplying electricity (and to a lesser 
degree, gas, telephone and water) to 
1,270 communities in 11 Latin Ameri- 
can countries, A&FP has been con- 
stantly in fiscal or political hot water. 
Sample: U.S. investors, burned in 
some previous Latin American deals, 
were reluctant to finance A&FP’s ex- 
pansion. And home grown capital is 
traditionally scarce in Latin America. 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
16; low, 134%. Dividend (1954): 75¢ (including 


lSe extra). Indicated 1955 payout: 75c (in- 
cluding 1Se extra) 


UTILITY MAN SARGENT: 
a billion dollar job 


An A&FP Brazilian subsidiary par- 
tially solved the problem by peddling 
stock door to door, but finally suc- 
ceeded in raising only $8 million. 
Henry Sargent has the comfort of 
knowing he could have taken over at 
4 worse time: since its 1952 reorgani- 
zation A&FP has paid dividends on its 
common stock, and since 
1950 have been the best for nearly 
20 years. Recently the Export-Import 
Bank came through with capital ad- 
sufficient to third 


earnings 


vances cover one 


A&FP MEXICAN POWER SOURCE: gtill subject to shocks 
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of A&FP i-vear, $204-million 


struction program. The fa 


con- 
flung em- 

1} 
pire 1s still 
Last 


£ od 


ubject to shocks, however 
Chile and Mexico, 
istomers all, devalued 

A&FP consolidated 
nicked 15 by the 
When the 

thei 


he adqua! ters 


year Brazil 
A&FP 
their currencies 
revenues vere 


currency iggling 


remitted 


local 
subsidiar les 


New York 
shrunk in 


profits to 
they had 
terms of the U.S. dollar 
Such are the problems that have long 
discouraged investors in spite of the 
almost limitless growth prospects for 
Latin America. It is Henry 
job to help iron them out 

Sargent is 


pargents 


well aware of the com 
plications he will face in his new job, 
but he is taking a philosophical view 
of them In 
“vou run the risk of failure andthe 
risk of I just hope I'm suc- 
cessful.” His first task: to visit all 11 


customer countries by Christmas 


every job,” muses he, 


success 





SHOES 


SMALL SIZES 


Thanks to children — and a 
boom—$170-million Interna- 


tional Shoe expects a big year 


U.S. Supursia 
fry is of 
est to big 


swarming with small 
more than statistical inter- 
sprawling (64 factories) In 
Shoe 


tend to 


ternational Company * since 


children outgrow shoes, not 


outwear they 


them have become the 


shox best customers.?t 
slow 
measured in the shoe busi 
Shoe was able to 
report good news for its stockholders 
Pushed 


growing ju 


manutacturer & 


Last month, by the steady way 
progre 
ness, International 
gently upward by the ever 
venile market and nation 


wide prosperity, the biggest 
of total market), re 
ported half-year sales of $128 million 
history for the ix 


ending May 31 


nation 8 
shoemaker (10 
best in it months 
this 


would probably 
But in the 


In a more mercurial business 
gentle, 7 upswing 
innoticed 


have gone hoe 


industry progress is measured by 
inche not luriongs 
Shoe President Edgar Rand was ob 
viously pleased If thing 
purred he ales this year 
should hit an alltime high of $260 
million. Production was up 6% in the 
first half selling for the 
fall season is well ahead of last 


International 


keep up 


this way 


and advance 
yYeatl , 
*Traded NYSE 


48',. low, 42%% D 


dicated 1955 va it 


Price range 1g 
Vidend (1954) 
$2 40 


a) higt 
$2.40 Ir 


Others, in orders of sal men and 


boys, women and girls, bedroom slippers, 
army boot 











WALL STREET 


SHARES ACROSS THE SEA 


Irving Trust Co. has an ingenious plan to make foreign 
securities as readily salable here as any homegrown stock. 

















Nor since the ‘20s, old Wall Street for dollars as any regular stock cer- 
hands say, have U.S. investors been as __tificate. Irving Trust will collect, con- 























interested in buying European securi- vert and remit dividends to the owner 
ties as they are today. The flow of Actually there is little that is new in 
U.S. money abroad, however, still the Irving Trust project. Irving and 














meets an irritating drawback: the at least three other Manhattan banks 
























































complexities of changing dollars into have been issuing ADR’s in a modest 
guilders, pounds and marks way nee 1927. But Irving Vice 

Salable? Last month the big (de- President Jame Albert Austin has 
posit $16 billion) Irving Trust Com- ambitious plan to issue them against 
pany was awaiting an SEC okay to "© * than 35 different corpora- 
make wider use of an ingenious so- tion nope later to broaden the 


























lution to these investment transfe: pial arthe It will predicts he, 
problems. Irving Trust proposes to make trading in those foreign stocks 
issue American Depository Receipts more like trading in any regular 




















America! tock 


against shares of leading British, 
Dutch and South African corporations SAmene them: The Peitich Meter 
The original shares will never reach Corp. Ltd., The Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., 
the U.S. investor: he will receive in- J&P Coat Lid., DeBeers Consolidated 
stead ADR certificates. The shares Mines, Ltd, Gaumont-British Picture 


; Cc », Lid... Middle Witwate and, Ltd., 
standing behind the ADR's will be at ad yika oomtesione. Ltd, Tiltsene 


deposited with Irving Trust agents in Ltd. West Rand Investment Trust: Vir- 
London and Amsterdam ginia Orange Free State Gold Mining; 
The ADR system has several ad- U!tramar Co.; Tate & Lyle; The Rhodesia 


. Brok Hill Devel nt Co.; Ors . 
vantages. U.S. investors can buy and 1. , ‘invantenant Grant ah ie. 


sell the receipts as quickly and easily ord Co.: British Aluminum 
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of an offer to buy any of the t d I he er 


announcement is neither an offer t i nora licitation 
‘ 
is made only by the Pr us. 
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$2,500,000 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA |. 


| Veterans, Courts and Public Works Bonds, 4%, | 
due 1983 | 
(Dollar Series) 





























Price 98% plus accrued interest 














Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned, 




















| cALLEN & COMPANY | 


July 21, 1955 






















































CHEMICALS 


“TECHNICAL 
ATTACK ’”’ 


Thriving Interchemical has no 
ambitions to produce excit- 
ing new synthetics. By stick- 
ing to familiar ground it man- 
ages to keep more than busy. 





In the past 10 years the U.S. chemical 
industry has plunged so vigorously 
into new-product development that 
only two single groups of products 
plastics and fertilizers—today account 
for as much as 10°, of its total output 
One notable chemical hold-out from 
this parade of test-tube pioneers is 
middling-sized (assets: $48.3 million) 
Interchemical Corp.” Its president 
Herbert Woodman, has been content 
to concentrate on his old standbys, 
chemical coatings which protect and 
decorate the surface of almost every 










INTERCHEMICAL’S WOODMAN 


new twists on old products 


present-day product from lipsticks to 
limousines, including one fourth of 
the entire ink production in the U.S 

Woodman, moreover, makes no 
apologies for staying on familia: 
ground, avoiding bulk production of 
synthetics. In New York last month 
he gave some convincing evidence that 
his policy has paid off: he announced 
that Interchemical’s dividend would 
be boosted 40 cents to $2.60. 

Profits & Pig Iron. Herbert Wood- 
man is a lawyer turned chemical ex- 
ecutive. He moved in 1935 from Inter- 
chemical’s law firm into its secretary- 
ship and, in 1947, the presidency. 








*Traded: NYSE. Price range (1955); high, 
52: low, 3715. Dividend (1954): $2.20. Indi- 
eated 1955 payout $2.60 
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Since 1947—and without benefit of 
headline-grabbing synthetics—he has 
guided Interchemical’s sales from 
$52.7 million to last year’s $89.8 mil- 
lion. His avoidance of the complex 
synthetics was no accident. Woodman 
planned it that way. Explains Treas- 
urer Claud Brown: “Our business is 
a prescription type. We make what 
the customer wants, on a specification 
basis. The difference between this 
and manufacturing chemicals in bulk 
is the difference between, say, making 
pig iron and fine cutlery.” 

A few years ago, Interchemical 
made a foray into the unfamiliar field 
of consumer goods—with a silver 
and a mildew preventive. | 


cleaner 
The firm pulled out, however, when 
it found they required a big and 
risky outlay for advertising and pro- 
motion. Woodman sold or closed down 
Interchemical’s other consumer-goods 


lines in 1952 and 1953. 


New Twists. Within the limits Wood- | 


man has sketched out for the firm, 


however, Interchemical has not stood 


still, Its laboratory just a few blocks | 
from New York’s Times Square | 


spends some $2 million a year im- 
proving Interchemical’s coatings and 
finding new, profitable uses for them 
A few of the new twists on the old 
lines 








e Aridye, the first method de- 
veloped for printing and coloring cloth 
with pigment, rather than dye. Pig- 
ment printing is not only often sim- 
pler and faster than dyeing, but it 
offers a wider range of colors and 
sticks longer. About half of today’s 
textiles are pigment printed. 

¢ Vaporin, a fast-printing ink 
development has speeded 
production from 400 feet of 
paper a minute to 1,200 feet. Where 
older inks dried slowly in the air like 
Monday’s wash, vaporin dries quickly 
by evaporation. 


Its 
printing 


press 





@ Polymerin, a fast-baking indus- 
trial finish, which has speeded up the 
assembly lines for such painted pro- 
ducts as bicycles. 


Road Ahead. Interchemical’s top ex- 
ecutives feel today that the company’s 
future lies in a “technical attack” from 
its laboratories to find new ways to 
keep chemical coatings from fading 
and increase the speed with which 
the coatings can be applied. * 

Says Woodman: “Nearly every ob- 
ject which is made of metal, wood or 
leather requires an enamel, lacquer 
or some other chemical coating be- 


fore it is passed on to users. We 
are in a position to grow as long 
as the industries, or any group of 


industries, in this country continue to 
grow.” 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 





Much smaller cotton crop will enable 
the Government to cut down its big 
storage surplus. On July 1, says U:S. 
Department of Agriculture, cotton 
farmers 14% less land under 
cultivation than a year ago, indicating 
that the 1955 crop will be the smallest 
since 1950's 10-million-bale output. 
However, a like rise in Mexico's cot- 
ton crop may give Uncle Sam some 
trouble in the overseas export market. 


had 





Good news for savers. Reflecting in 
part the growing demand for home 
mortgages, Manhattan's big Dime Sav- 
ings Bank dividend 
(interest) rate from 6% to 3% 
Bankers expect that other New York 
City savings 
Dime’s offe: 


boosted its 


94 
< 


has 


may have to match 


On-the-cuff spending reached a rec- 
ord peak of $24.1 billion as of May 31 

a $363-million boost from the end of 
April. Instalment buying of automo- 
biles accounted for $503 million of the 
increase, as contrasted with only $60 
million same time last year 


| Best For The Wheels 


Of Business, Too! 

















































































MOTOR OIL 
HIGHEST 














OCTANE 
PERFORMANCE 


-«++ GREATER GASOLINE MILEAGE! 


The extra gasoline mileage you can get with new VEEDOL 10-30 adds 
up to big savings in business transportation. The lower fluid friction that 
stretches gasoline mileage also means quicker starts, less warm-up 
stalling, longer battery and engine life. And you get highest octane 
performance because VEEDOL 10-30 is practically free of carbon- 
forming elements...keeps down to a minimum the octane-robbing 
carbon deposits which ordinary oils build up in the combustion cham- 
ber. Let us show you how you can cut gasoline and maintenance costs 


with new Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil. 


TIDE WATER 
“Say ASSOCIATED 


New 


OlL COMPANY 



















































































































































































































































Forses Hatr-Price Book SALE 


Save 50% and More on FORBES Business Books to August 31, 1955 Only! 


‘Take advantage of the greatest book sale in Forbe 
tory! Brand new, bindery fresh busine bool 


and le while they last! 


Don't miss this opportunity to build up your 
with vital Forh« books that tell you how 


busine progress; sharpen your ell-how 


opinion to your favor; get to the top and stay 


WAYS AND MEANS TO 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT 


by Evelyn Colby & John G. Forrest 


Packed with down-to-earth hel; 
lems people face on retireme 
problems of finance pot 
ways tor retired men and v 
money from hobbies or part-t 
they can start on a shoestring 


WAS $3.50 NOW $1. 


AMERICA’S TWELVE MASTER 
SALESMEN 


Twelve outstanding successes 
alvle pointers on the fine art € 
others lame \. Fark Max He 
rad Hiltor Alfred | l 
Vincent Peal Thomas J] Wa 
Zeckendorf, ete 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 


THIS WILL KILL YOU 
by Charlies Furcolowe 


Here is a new form of guide-l» 
yourself. A hilarious but dow 
volume on matters of diet and he 
how to stop smoking, prepared u 
vision of a distinguished ph 
teed to add years to 


bac ‘ ! 
WAS $2.75 


your hite r 


NOW $1.38 


REVIEW AND REFLECTION 
—~A HALF-CENTURY OF LABOR 
RELATIONS 

by Cyrus 5. Ching 


Cy Ching, who actively participate 
dynamic 50 years of industria 
within industry itself and 
Federal Mediator, reviews thi 
53). gives ground rule { 


management 


WAS $3.95 NOW $1.98 


HOW AM I DOING? 
by Robert F. Moore 


\ practical guide book tor the 

who wants to “g place it 

him get his bearing, fix a ¢ 

and steer straight throug! chose le 
nation 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 


by Verne Burnett 


The author, Public Relatior 
concrete, actual problems 
lations in your favor tested 
your story across to ems 
stockholders, executives. of skers, @ 
ernment agencies, clubs and 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 








healthy under pressure; insure a happy, secure retirement. 
These are books you will read and refer to over and over 


again for insp on, relaxation, self improvement. Order 


today befor thi amazing money-saving offer expires 


these bargain prices 


101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 


Collected and arranged 
by 8. C. Forbes 


and cheer gleaned from the career 
ine leaders and othur famous persons 

Luther Burban! Andrew Carnegic 
1 Coolidge, Walter P. Chrysler, Thomas 


David Sarnott. ete 


$3.50 NOW $1.50 


THE LIFE STORIES OF AMERICA’S 
‘Nims, 50 FOREMOST BUSINESS LEADERS 


Momnee , Edited by 8. C. Forbes 
» 
ms Selected by a poll of 500,000 businessmen 

these ) “toremost explain how the rose 

how they prepared themselves 

how they won promotions by grasping 

opportunities how they stay at the top 
0 biographies and photographs 


WAS $5.00 NOW $2.00 


to tame 





—> SPECIAL <— 


COMPLETE FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY OF ALL 8 BOOKS 


oniGinALLY $2 7 70—now ony $4298 


ALL BRAND NEW, BINDERY FRESH BOOKS 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
WHILE THEY LAST! 











8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ Please send me the books 


below subject to your money-back-in-10-days guarantee, if 


not satished. (On N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 


$1.75 How Am | Doing? $1.50 
$1.50 ] Public Relations $1.50 
$1.38 101 Unusual Experiences $1.56 
$1.98 $0 Business Leaders 


ALL 8 BOOKS $12.98 (Originally $27.70) 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1955 
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1949 1950 1951 


THE FORBES INDEX 





on, @ 8 6-2:3 O:8 9.828 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five factors: 


desath 


1. How much are we prod 





ing? (FRB p 


index) 


2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 


ployment) 
How i ly are we 


in monufocture) 


‘ 





rking? (BLS 


‘°9 


weekly hours 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bonk debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 © 


100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 


June ('54) July Aug. 
124.0 124.0 124.0 
110.1 109.4 109.8 
99.2 98.7 99.5 
108.6 197.7 108.0 
146.7 150.0 148.3 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 


Bank Debits 


100) 


Oct. 
126.0 
111.2 
100.0 
108.0 
135.8 


Sept. 
124.0 
110.9 

99.5 
103.5 
144.2 


Dec. 
130.0 
113.3 
101.8 
111.9 
150.0 


Nov. 
129.0 
111.7 
100.8 
109.9 
144.7 


131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 
149.4 


Jan. ('55) 


Feb. 
133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 
150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


April 
136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 





THE MARKET 


OUTLOOK 


D. LUBLIN*® 





by GERSON 


Thoughts of The Visiting Columnist 


The advance in the stock market has 
created a new situation, one to which 
there has been no parallel for nearly 
a decade. For the first time since the 
post-war industrial recovery began to 
get into its real swing, it is probably 
safe to say—and virtually all analysts 
will agree—that the market is no 
longer cheap. Price-earnings ratios 
are not six, eight or ten times (it was 
only a few years back that ratios be- 
low ten times were common even for 
such prominent stocks as Radio). 
Yields, despite steady advances in 
cash dividends paid out, have dwin- 
dled to the point where the bond- 
stock yield ratio shows a differential 
of no more than one point; which 
compares with a two point difference 
in 1953 and a difference of over three 
points in 1951. Twenty times earnings 
or more is common for market leaders 
in growth industries and twenty-five 
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times earnings no longer 
ly exceptional case of 
back. 

The investor is faced with the fact 
that the experts agree that the market 
is no longer cheap. Yet this fact, which 
he accepts, surprisingly finds him in 
a mood to do little selling—in the 
great majority of cases he is inclined 
to hold on. 


the extreme- 
a few years 


The business picture today is un- 
precedented in our generation, and 
there is really no satisfactory frame 
of reference within which to judge it. 
Even the '20s—cited as the epitome of 
high level industrial activity and per- 
sonal limped now and 
then, reflecting current difficulties of 
certain sick industries (rubber, ce- 


prosperity 


*Mr. Lublin, H. Hentz & Co. partner in 
charge of research, is a guest columnist 
for Mr. Sidney B. Lurie, who is on vaca- 
tion 


ment, and in the last years, building), 
while over the decade hung the cloud 
of a disorganized, disjointed Europe, 
ravaged by the first war. The present 


period has its weak spots, with pos- 


sible excessive use of consumer credit 


often cited as the number one hazard; 
but there are no severely sick indus- 
and the 


economik on 


tries, free world 
the march 
An industrial upswing in Western Eu- 
that of the United 
is without precedent, not only 
the 
see prospects 
the United 
the world 


throughout 


expansion is 


rope, outstripping 
States 
for our but probably for 
It is hard to 
of serious depression 
States while the rest 
goes booming along 
Assuming that business 
to hold at high levels 
further, and 
good 
further 
pected? 


pel iod 
last century 
in 


of 


continues 
or even @ xpands 


with additional items of 


be 
sizeable market rise 
Here 


ol 


news to looked for, is a 
to be ex- 
back to the 
market?” The 
leaders which 
Averages 
a strong bearing on 


the course of even the 


we core 
“What 


b ue 


question 
market for 


the 


chip 
Dow Jones 


nave 


comprise 
and which 


some ol more 


31 





convervative market indexes? Or do 
we mean the rank and file of inter- 
mediate stocks, constituting the great 
bulk of listed issues? Or, finally, do 
we mean the more speculative mar- 
ginal companies, most of which re- 
quire a real business boom to realize 


As to the blue chips, they are of 
course relatively high, in many cases 
selling at 20, 25 and even 30 times 
reported earnings. But the quality of 
earnings is also very high—the best 
in financial history. Strict accounting 
practices, to a degree unknown in the 


good earnings? 





RAILROAD STOCKS IN 1955 


i Danses recent weakness in prices, railroad stocks have scored wider gains than 
the industrials since January 1, 1955. Behind the advance is a marked recovery in 
earnings from the poor results of 1954. 


The large fixed costs characteristic of railroads cause earnings to swing widely. 
This year the pendulum is swinging upward, with an extreme 84% gain in net 
earnings already reported for the first four months of the year. Value Line special- 
ists look for a number of dividend increases during the year, as capital expenditures 
ease and income expands. 


Although few railroad stocks are currently bargains relative to the higher earn- 
ings and dividends in sight this year, current yields are generous. Several rail stocks 
are shown to have exceptional prospects for long-term appreciation. These may be 
enhanced if railroads are freed from stringent rate regulation—as proposed by the 
President's Committee on Transportation—and allowed to compete vigorously for 
freight and passenger traffic. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue of The Vaiue Line 
Investment Survey covering the leading Railroad and Railroad Equipment 
stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. It brings 


you a full-page analysis of each of 30 leading Raliroed stocks, including 
advance estimates of earnings and dividends for 1955 and also for the longer 


term (1956-60). Each stock is appraised currently as “Especially Under- 
priced,” “Underpriced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully Priced,” or “Overpriced.” 
included are: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Atchison 

Norfolk & Western 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Canadian Pacific 
Chicago Milwaukee 


N.Y. Central 
Rock isiand 
Great Northern 
Nickel Plate 
Erie RR 
Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania RR 
Louisville & Nash 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Union Paci fi 
ACF industries 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with @ full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commen- 
taries, and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


West. Air Brake 
Aico Products 
Bald. Lima Ham 
Geni. Amer. Trans 
Union Tank Car 
and 21 others 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 


price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. *New subscribers only. 


Zone 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. F8-42 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 Bast 447TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


State 


20s and 30s, have given investors all 





the necessary assurance that published 
earnings figures are conservatively 
stated. The combination of heavy de- 
preciation charges and vast amortiza- 
tion write-offs has created a flow of 
“cash income” to corporations mak- 
ing it possible for them to meet a great 
deal of their expansion needs from 
internal sources. Corporate account- 
ing disclosures clearly distinguish 
between normal and abnormal sources 
of earnings and reveal, in many cases, 
hidden earnings not included in the 
published figures. An analysis of the 
earnings of leading blue chips, ad- 
justed for these factors, would produce 
price-earnings ratios well below those 
currently indicated. In other words, 
many blue chip shares are fully priced 
in the market, but generally speaking 
they are not out of sight—not out in 
the wild blue yonder of 1929 

How about the other end of the 
scale, the really speculative issues, low 
priced, sporadically volatile, reflecting 
an occasional and intermittent market 
interest and activity? These stocks 
normally attract attention in the late: 
stages of a bull market (1929, 1946) 
when the public’s speculative fever is 
aroused and Tom, Dick and Harry 
enter the market in large numbers 
Normally, these companies benefit 
from the spill-over of business; they 
are truly marginal in the sense that 
they obtain that business which 
spreads beyond the normal orbit of 
better established enterprises. There 
are beginning to be signs, and in some 
instances the signs are quite strong, 
that these companies are already 
benefiting from such a trend. And 
there is a second sense in which these 
stocks are marginal; namely, that their 
earnings can rise percentage-wise 
more rapidly than the larger and 
more respectable units in their in- 
dustries. The problem is to identify 
those stocks in this category of spec- 
ulative marginal corporations which 
are likely to represent the best bets 
It is still rather early in the game to 
attempt that decision 

Actually, the great bulk of stocks 
are in the middle area halfway be- 
tween the absolute blue chips and 
the absolute speculations, containing 
elements of both. It is in this area that 
it would seem the most interesting 
investment opportunities are to be 
found today. Stocks of this “semi- 
investment” type which could be of 
interest fall into a number of cate- 
gories 

In the first place, there are the high 
grade laggards, stocks which for one 
reason or another have lost a bit of 
their earlier appeal, which have re- 
cently seen somewhat lower earnings, 
but are irherently sound investments 
with excellent longer-term prospects, 
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paying good dividends. United Fruit, 
a victim of Latin American politics, is 
one example. American Cyanamid— THE AND OF 
now beginning to restore its earning 
power, is ancther. Westinghouse Elec- 


tric, having a poor year, a third. Wool- 
worth, a fourth; Parke, Davis a fifth. 
The list is an impressive and fairly 
sizable one. PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 
There is a second category of stock | 
to which investors could well give at- by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel, 
tention, namely companies whose in- and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 
vestment status has been underesti- 
mated by the market, and for which The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Pub- 
» price represents ¢ ) appraise 
pce - 5 a aro ae Garvie — lished Since Schabacher’s ‘Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
tional Supply (now 42) has earned 
around $6, while its $2.50 dividend Te BIG VOLUME points up for you the investment problems arising out of 
gives it a 6% return. It is by no means the post-war years with particular emphasis on price as the most important 
unreasonable to expect this stock to factor you have to consider to make wise investment decisions from here on. 
sell at a considerably higher multiple Tells you when nof to buy “growth” stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the 
in the next year or two. Dow Seer and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the fool- 
Next on the list are stocks which, proof methods of successful timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at 
by reasons of new developments in re- the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts to investment planning for the indi- 
cent years—plant modernization, new vidual, as well as the institutional buyer. 
management, new product lines—have 
achieved new stature and new prom- 
ise. Warner-Lambert, reflecting the 


Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific 
tests for evaluating each. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in 
itself, to security analysis with many actual examples of professional analyses. 
This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, fund manager, 
institutional buyer and professional analyst. 


logical merger of two complimentary 
companies, should be able to increase 
its sales substantially, reduce its costs, ana 
and enjoy a leveraged benefit to earn- The 198 charts and tables make it one of the most comprehensive investment 
ings over the next several years. books published. 

Georgia Pacific Plywood, with vast 55 Charts & lils. 
recently acquired timber tracts, has ABOUT THE AUTHOR 00 Pooes 
n ultiplied its earlier earnings po- Professor Bellemore combines 20 years’ experience 
tential. Pittsburgh Steel, beneficiary in teaching investments with practical experience 
of a complete modernization and in- based on the successful handling of investment 
accounts by an investment counselling firm, with 


tegration program, Is a coming divi- experience dating back to 1920. 


dend payer and earner on a substan- 
tial scale 4 BOOKS IN 1 

And finally, there are those stocks Part |. The Field of Investments; Part II. 
which are now making a recovery Materials and Mechanics of Investments; Part 
after a period of serious earnings de- lil, Investment Policies for Individuals, for 


Financial Institutions; Part IV. Security 


cline. Chrysler is the outstanding Anelysis. 


listed issue of this type, and its im- 
provement appears to be no flash in TWO EDITIONS 

the pan, but truly the restoration of | Complete 880-page text with 13 Chapters 
an established important position in | on Security Analysis, $10. Without Security 
the industry. Riding to some extent on Analysis section, $7 

Chrysler's coattails, as one of its major | Please check your choice on the coupon 
suppliers, Electric Auto-Lite should below and muil with remittance today. 
have an excellent year and should be 


ENDORSED BY LEADING UNIVERSITIES 

able to continue to do well. Westing- | SUCH AS: BOSTON. CITY COLLEGE OF 

house Air Brake, with abnormally | NEW YORK, |OWA STATE, LOYOLA, OKLA- 

depressed results in 1954, is now stag- | HOMA, TEXAS, WASHINGTON and LEE, etc. : 
ing a recovery whose full benefits will , 
probably not be seen until 1956 ‘“rr- TT" 1 — "seem 


Thus we compromise, buying 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


neither the very high-priced leaders 
nor the very low-priced gambles, but 
choosing selectively from among the 
large number of stocks of medium 
quality. This, of course, is the area 
in which some of the market's most 
rewarding opportunities are often 
found. It is here that the search 
should be made for today’s bargains 
bargains not in the sense of five years 
ago, but considered in relation to to- 
day’s conditions. 


Pease rush me Protessor Bellemore's new book “INVESTMEN in the edition checked 


Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security 
Analysis 


Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security 
Analysis 


(On N. Y. C. orders please add 3 for sales tax 
It | am not satished with book, | may return it withi days for complete retund 
NAME 
(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


= 
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BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
TriContinental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK ¢ 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the « 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
should know about. Por your copy, send 
$2 to R.HLM. Associates, Dept. F, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Warbison-Walker Refractories 
PENNSYLVANIA 


July 21, 1955 


Pirrseurncu 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter | 


ending September 30, 1955 DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PRE 
STOCK, payable October 20, 1955 to shere- 
holders of record October 6, 1955. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of 62%¢ per | 
COMMON STOCK, payable 


share on 


September 1, 1955 to shareholders of record 
August 10, 1955. 


G. F. Caonmiucer, Ja. 


Vice President and Secretary | 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend Ne, 22 

25 Vy conte per shore 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.084% senies 

Dividend Ne. 3! 

30\/y conts per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record August 5 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange 
les, August 31, 


P. C. HALB, Treasurer 


July 15, 19595 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Market 


ALMostT a year ago | was privileged to 
be Mr. Goodmar.’s guest in this col- 
lumn and I find upon re-reading I 
must revise the optimism expressed at 
that time. The revision is upward. The 
unfolding of constructive forces with- 
in the past year has exceeded the 
hopes and expectations then set forth 
with a bit of concern, lest they be 


excessively optimistic. There now 


| seems to be a more ready acceptance 


of the idea of bigness in all things, 
heretofore feared. Industry has led 


| the way here. 


“Automation” is becoming a word 
of daily use, but now we are finding 
it less devastating than when it was 
first presented. It calls for more skill, 
but less work, for the worker; it pro- 
vides higher rewards and _ shorter 
work life, with compensation by 
earlier retirement. “Obsolescence,” 
word with a new look, like 
everything else, is on a broader and 
bigger scale than ever as a result of 
the Atomic Age. Its “destructive” 
power is probably greater than that 
of war, but much more pleasant to 
take. Obsolescence has certainly also 


another 


*Mr. Rhinehart 


Resident Manager, South 
ern Pines Ofhce 


Eastman, Dillon & Co 
columnist for the 


and 
Pinehurst, N. ¢ 
Outlook is a guest contributor for Mr 
D. Goodman 


hnancial 


Joseph 


who is on vacation 


by A. E. RHINEHART* 


Pointers 


had its effect on 
our thinking, call- 
ing for new ap- 
praisals,new meas- 
urements of value. 
I believe, even 
after this amazing 
year to date, that 
we are only at the beginning of that 
great prosperity spoken of a year ago. 
The one latent fear is: can we handle 
our bounty successfully? We must do 
better with nature’s abundance than 
we have so far. 
The market 
many 


place has provided 
great opportunities in these 
twelve months. The railroads 
were obviously bargains. They con- 
tinue to offer generous income with 
growing property values as time 
proves the trend. The article on this 
industry by Mr. Biel in the July 15 
issue of Forses is most informative 
and needs no amplification even in the 
light of my enthusiasm for 
equities. 


past 


these 


Turning truck competition into a 
good customer via piggyback has be- 
gun. Financially, the railroads have 
been cutting debt for many years 
now, while almos* all other industries 
are busy borrowing, not retiring. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Southern Pacific and Northern 
Pacific provide a good assortment of 
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investment values to choose from. 

Another wonderful opportunity pre- 
sented to the unbiased realist came 
last spring when the tobacco industry 
was assailed with statistics in a man- 
ner that prompted many individuals 
and paid money managers, to liquidate 
their investments, creating substan- 
tially lower prices for shares in this 
industry. Common sense dictated even 
then that, regardless of the merits of 
medical claims, human habits are 
slow to change. American Tobacco 
and Reynolds “B”, with its new divi- 
dend,, provide excellent income and 
possibilities for appreciation. 

The store stocks in the consumer 
group may improve as a result of ex- 
panding consumer buying power, but 
here one must carefully distinguish 
between increased sales and increased 
profits. Except for the tobaccos, I 
prefer the heavy industry groups for 
investment in this new economy of 
ours. If you have or can accept a 
vision of the future which includes a 
renewal of world trade, you will find, 
I am sure, a satisfactory investment 
in our basic industry, steel. Income 
yields will still be good here because 
there is always plenty of scepticism 
about this industry. Republic Steel and 
Jones & Laughlin are good choices 

Oils, well provided with chemical — 
and natural gas interests, continue to 
have desirable investment character- 


PTUITHAIIIALIALLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLLLAALAA AL 
istics. Socony Vacuum is one of the 
best and an excellent value. Phillips B a b S O Nn S c | C c C S B Cc S C B u y 


is still exceptionally qualified. 

The bull market in the Dow-Jones | 
averages tends to give the impression ] fn) F O u c C C Cc n I n aus st C S 
that all stocks are high. Nothing could 


“ ” 
be more erroneous. Many issues have Lists Bargain Stocks 
declined importantly from their highs, With Most Promising Long-Term Prospects 
and the rule of “reasonable income ' ; 


and reasonable continuance thereof” Evidence that profit opportunities still now enjoying popular favor, Only lack of 


cts re “chs hen exist after 12 years of bull market gains is informatio t ininformed investors 1 
suggests re purchase price levels in contained in a bulletin just released by keeping their prices.down. A sudden shift 
numerous cases. Where income has Babson's Reports. Investors interested in in public sentiment could start a sharp up 


} . higher income or capital gain will find this ward trend 
yecome extremely low because of information extremely valuable 


price appreciation we should naturally 49 “Buys” R ded 50 "Switches" Also Advised 
expect a lessening demand in favor of uys ecommende ilso important to know which 


s . al elling too high and hould be 
more attractive investme e : This latest bulletin lists the following se- ele Rargalt enot iso includes & 
Perh: : uae lections 15 STOCKS FOR INCOME, 10 of 7) ae wi ich’ babeot client have 

ernaps we shall experience a slow- STOCKS FOR GROWTH, 13 STOCKS FOR old t athain 
j ‘APT ; -PRICED SPECU- pu . 
ing-up of the Dow Industrials because CAPITAL GAIN. 7 LOW-PRIC ; 
: . —~ LATIONS, 4 SPECIAL RECOMMENDA- 
of this. hkl Yours for hice $1.00 
There is little change in the basic These “Bargains” are stocks of companies y 3 to cover cost of prepara 


: that face favorable developments similar to ion and ma ou get this chance to 
market forces: pressure of funds for those which today’s overpriced leaders have ck yor idgment against the advice of 
liscot y « tabso ‘ 100 trained nvestment per 

investment supply of stocks restricted already d inted. Their present yields, in 


; many cases, are higher than those of stocks W rite 
by capital gains; a dollar depreciating 


but at a slower rate, we hope There BABSON’ S REPORTS Dept. F- 36. ;. Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


seems to be more optimism and less 
fear. The prosperity which has slow- no, Rats 
ly emerged from the so-called reces- 


: . AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
sion of two years ago, is now begin- LOW-PRICED STOCKS COMPANY INC. 


ning to feed upon itself. The outlook Ask for free copies of bulletins on OIL , SUT, PEW YORE OS. y 


for activity and growth here and and URANIUM issues. OMMON DIVIDEND 
throu thout the we ric ‘ese ad | ‘ , { Directora of the Company, 
. rid is presenting the Al. J. Johnson & Co., Brokers sg eps 9 a Rha ea 
greatest challenge to our intelligence ©. @. Gen Ont id mapieg 0h: 
that we have ever had. Let us gear Colorado Springs, Coto k for payment September 
for bigness mentally, that we may Specialists in Western Oil and ’ ny ; . of record 
prove, adequate to the job that lies Mining Stocks pets rato tag LOOOVEN 
ahead of us. , i. 
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A Low-Priced Stock “Buy” 


SHAWANO DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Company has diversified interests in such 
fields of exceptional growth promise as: 
OIL Over 100 producing wells providing annual income of $600,000. Esti- 
mated reserves of 20 million barrels 


URANIUM Over 400 claims, some in Colorado Plateau and Gas Hills of 


Wyoming. Title to claims adjacent to $150 million Mi Vida Mine under 
litigation 


MERCURY Own claims adjacent to Cordero Mines, second largest pro- 


ducer in US 


RAMIE Second largest processor of Ramie 


crop sold year in advance 


HANNE 


nature Miracle Fiber.” 1954 


With the above holdings and others in the dairy and resort fields, 
and with the dynamic management provided by the top officers of 
Shawano, we believe the Common Stock of the Shawano Development 
Corp. offers outstanding opportunities for growth and capital gains. 


PRICED AT ABOUT $1.50 A SHARE 
GENERAL INVESTING CORP.----- 


80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 rm 


Please send me FREE report on the Shawano Development Corp 


Name 
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DEVELOP A MARKET 
VIEWPOINT 


We factually measure the effect of 


WANG SHUING 
RUN SSI 


e forces controlling trends! 


Send 61 for latest Heport F-14 cow 
ering present situation of 85 for 
month « trial on prompt refund 
haste if wot eatiafies 


Available to new imauirers only 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Original Vulllieher- 
Vrice-t hange-Volume labulation 


Dally relenses Wom Hew York Oticere Los Anyele 











& coumoun 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Vifth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capitel Stock of the 
Company will be paid Septem! 

1955 to stockholders of 

close of business August 15, 19 


RODNEY A COVER 


Vice President-—-Pinance 








WORLD-WIDE SERVICE SINCE 1919 
NEXT IMPORTANT & 
RBUPEED cccos 





Scarsdale, NY. 











100 POINT & 
FIGURE CHARTS 


Now 
tional folio of 100 point & figure charts 

an indispensable tool in the use of the 
famed point & figure method. The & x11” 


average of three years 


available to you is an excep 


charts cover an 
price action 

These |-point charts wi be i sluable 
te 1 whether ou're just din ering the 
of the point & figure met 


or ' our 


advantages 
present tht 

chart ’ eyuate, Incomplete 
ing suffictent tt overage to pr 


uate 
jua 


Your olio includes 
@ !-peiat chertss of 100 
stocks 
sethcient charts © provide continuous 
opportunities for market action 
am current to August |, 1955 
charts selected on the basis of activity 
and interestin patterns 
space providec } you © continue the 
i 
The 100 chart foli 
juet § ) leas than J0¢@ per chart. Of 


limited number of folios have been prepare 


active leading 


comes to you postpaid tor 


s order now t avoid disappointment 


fi #t the coupon below and 1 with 


check ¢f money order, (N pleas 


Satistaction guaranteed 

CH ARTS P. 0. Box 446, 
sees . Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Please send me the 100 point & fig 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 





Dow t Be Afraid Of A More Peaceful W orld 


As this i 
peop seerTn to 
threat ned 


because of 


tten 


(July 
think 


20th ) 
that we are 


some 


vith a lower stock market 
prospect for a more 
that 
le fea 1 wi means less armament 
that it is 
kept 
Actually, 
downtrend in 


peaceful wor It is reasoned 


bu } Ss, and preparation 
for war which has American 
busine good there has 


been a narked arma- 


end of 


and business has 


ment expe nditures since the 
the Korean incident 
improved in spite of it. The addition- 
al retrenchment, in the aggregate 
than the curtail- 
expe rienced 

stock market has not been 
waiting for the 
itself to a 


ment tor armament 


probably will be less 
ment already 
But the 
Geneva Conference to 
changing env 
Just 
happened to the 


adjust iron 


look 


aircraft 


ISSuecS 
what has 
share 

In April and early May 
fell out of bed” in 
they do 
to stage now t of the 
list stood up This 
mean that the aircrafts will 
they 


when the 
war stocks really 
which 
the re 
amazingly 


a spectaculal decline 
not have 
well 
does not 


| 


not sell lower. Over a period 


will. Among the better ones 
in my opinion, are Douglas, United 
Aircraft North Avia- 
but | am not in any hurry to buy 
them. The 
market all their own 


probabl \ 


and American 
tion 
aircrafts are in a _ bear 
and bear mark- 
ets usually go further than anyone 
expect 

For most stocks 
things that hurt the 
are bullish A 


worth more in a peace en- 


however, the very 
armament shares 
dollar of per share 
earnings is 
than in a war-threat en- 
The 


corporation and personal taxes is im- 


vironment 


vironment prospect for lower 
There will be more to spend 
More of the econ- 
s effort will be ex 


useful 


proved 
on civilian goods 
omy pended to pro- 
produce 


Fear of 


duce things, less to 


implements of destruction 


Early 
1955 
Company High 


war will 
The atom 
will be harnessed 
rather 
than woe. The life 
of the bull market 
(as measured by 
the Averages) is 
than shortened 
The National Steel may 
not be increased at the meeting which 
third 
but I understand the stock definitely 


atomic 
wane 


for weal 
extended rather 
dividend 
dividend; 


acts on the quarter 


can be regarded as a $4 issue instead 
of a $3 It looks cheaper than 
some of the other steels 


issue 


Philip Carey is down from 36% to 
around 27. It looks like a good value 
Net for 1955 may reach 
$3.50 to $3.60 a share, amply protect- 


at this price 


ing the $1.60 dividend which provides 
a return of just short of 6%. The new 
large short-fibre asbestos property in 
Quebec eventually 
be an important contributor to earn- 
ings and probably will cause Philip 


southern should 


Carey to be more of an asbestos com- 
pany and less of a roofing company 
Everyone seems to agree that the 
department store business is excel- 
lent. Among the better liked depart- 
ment store issues are Gimbel Bros., 
which may earn $3.25 to $3.50 this 
year and which may increase the 
dividend to $1.50; Hecht, which may 
earn $3.75 or $4.00 and increase the 
dividend to $1.80; and Montgomery 
Ward, which is cheap on the basis of 
It will take a long time to make 
Montgomery Ward as good a com- 
pany as it ought to be, but initial 
steps are being taken to improve the 


assets 


situation 
It is 


strand 


Chem- 


Viscose 


that the 
of American 
(50° is going great guns. I 
like Think 
Chrysler if it should rise to around 
100 (a 


understood 

division 
owned) 

American Viscose 


reasonably projected price 


Subsequent Recent 
Low Price 





Bell Aircraft 38 
Boeing Airplane B81 
Chance-Vought 6s 
Curtiss-Wright 23% 
Douglas Aircraft 91% 
General Dynamics 80 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 45% 
Lockheed Aircraft 64% 
Martin, Glenn L 44 
North American Aviation 63% 
Northrop Aircraft 39% 
Republic Aviation 44% 
United Aircraft 94 


22 24 
5455 54% 
29% 29% 
15% 19% 
62% 65 
48% 50 
32% 32% 
40% 41 
23% 23% 
47% 54% 
23% 23% 
31 33 
66 664 





Moet of thie decline tn the sirerafts took place before the Geneva Conference was even called. The market dees not wait 


wntil «@ dewelooment te ce clear thal everyone can see it 


it discounts probabilities in c@vance 
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based on the first half earnings) may 
be about high enough, but that the 
stock could go to 125 or 140 next 
year if all goes well. I would prefer 
Chrysler to General Motors in mak- 
ing new purchases. I think General 
Motors is nearer its high . . . Royal 
Dutch (82) is earning just about as 
much per share as Standard Oil Of 
New Jersey (135) and offers better 
intrinsic value here; that does not 
mean that the spread between the 
two stocks will be eliminated, but it 
does mean that the spread should 
narrow ... Also think the spread be- 
tween American Cyanamid and Union 
Carbide, both earning about the same 
per share, should narrow ... In this 
period when Westinghouse Electric is 
depressed by a very poor earnings 
statement for the first half year, I 
would be inclined to accumulate the 
stock. This company is not going out 
of business, and it is bound to get a 
big share of the sure-to-expand elec- 
tric business. Those who buy it for a 
quick move, however, are likely to be 
disappointed I would keep on 
buying Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing, mentioned in the July Ist issue, 
expecting the present management to 
make the stock worth considerably 
more ... Manufacturers Life Of Can- 
ada (340) is up 130 points since sug- 
gested at 210 in the April Ist issue. It 
still is not high in my opinion 
Think Life /nsurance Of Virginia 
(150) may be an interesting stock 
Seems to me that the life insurance 
shares still are much cheaper than the 
chemical stocks. Lincoln National 
Life, by the way, is selling around 
490, Kansas City Life at around 1425 
and Travelers Insurance (which I 
urged readers of this column to buy 
at about 500) is close to 3000, allow- 
ing for the recent 25-for-1 split 

I will risk a projection about the 
dj industrials (now 457), realizing 
that it is tempting fate to be so defi- 
nite. I think that this midsummer 
rise easily might carry them to the 
480-495 area, probably before Sep- 
ter.ber Ist. Then I would look for a 
correction, perhaps carrying them 
back to 425-440, which would be only 
10% or 12%. Such a correction should 
occur before November 15th. Toward 
the end of the year, a brisk rally is 
probable. Subject to a change of 
views in the meantime, I am guessing 
that 1956 will see the high of the 
bull market, guessing that the peak 
will be somewhere in the 550-600 area 
This is what I think now. I may 
change my ideas as I go along. I us- 
ually do 

But don’t think you can implement 
these ideas about the averages in 
your investment operations. This is a 
selective market. You buy and sell 
stocks, not the averages 
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This announcement is not an offer of secur 
Offer lo buy securi 


Jul y 26, 1955 


913,531 Shares 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 


Common Stock 


Par Value $5 per Share 


The Company has issued to holders of its outstanding C Stock trans- 
ferable warrants, expiring August 8, 1955, evidencing rights to subscribe 
for these shares, at the price set forth below and at the rate of one share for 
each ten shares held, all as more fully set forth in the prospectus. Common 
Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 





Subscription Price $50 per share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained fro 
vhe are among the underwriters nan 
legally offer these securities under appli 


Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. 


The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 














GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, ine. 


Managed by HARLAND ALLEN ASSOCIATES 
Prospectus available from qualified dealers or direct from Company 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


A Mutual Fund 


Priced at 103% of net asset value 


Redeemed at 100% of net asset value 


Address: 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































14 
“CASH-RICH" 


Common Stocks 


Each of these issues is backed by net 
liquid assets approximating or exceed- 
ing ite current market price. These 14 
“CASH-RICH” situations have been se- 
lected because of their past records and 
good prospects, their dominant industry 
oition and high working capital. 
jelds in most cases are liberal, 


If you want Bigger Values from your 
Investment Dollars, return ‘‘ad"’ with $6 for 
next 28 weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
and receive aleo “14 CASH-RICH Stocks’’; ‘10 


Stocks With Dividend-Inerease Habits’, and 
“125 Common Stocks Down 40% to 46% From 
Post-War Highs", in addition to FOUR copies 


of valuable G4-page “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS of Listed Stocks" to help you be- 
come « better judge of stock values. 


Send 85 Teday for above Trial Offer, or 
return “ad"’ with $20 for yearly subscription 
(S11 for six months) for complete +-PART In- 
veatment Service, including 1955 Edition Annual 


| STOCK 


$5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL soon as | 


published in mext week or two. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














cKe 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


July 7, 1955 


A dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half (374oc) cents 
per share was declared, pay- 
able September 29, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 
14, 1955 

Joun G. Garrnsuncn 


61 Broadway 
New York 6 


Treasurer 


N.Y 























WHY YOU SHOULD OWN 
GROWTH STOCKS 


A 20 Year Management Record 


Bulletin Upon Request 


T. ROWE PRICE & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Investment Research 
Counsel 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


10 Light St. 
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ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Taking Stock 


Tue year 1955 is turning into a record 
breaker of the first 
wise, it is surpassing the most ambi- 
of the 
is confounding the sceptics 
alleled prosperity in this country 
being shared by the industrial nations 


order. Business- 


tious estimates optimists and 
Unpar- 


is 


in Europe whose productivity and liv- 
ing to heights 
which were beyond imagination only 
a few years ago 


standards have risen 
Fortunately, there is 
little indication so far that this near- 
ly world-wide prosperity is develop- 
ing into a riotous boom 

Stock markets, here and abroad 
have been telling this happy tale for 
some time. The peak of 1929 which 


seemed so unattainably high not so 


long ago now lies far behind. The 
Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
has nearly tripled in the past six 
years and gained almost 200 points 


from the low of last year! And this is 
an average which is slowed down by 
American Telephone, the tobacco and 
liquor stocks and other sluggish per- 
The rise of the real leaders 
has been nothing short of spectacular 

One cannot help but wonder 


formers 


how 
much further stock prices can advance 
at a pace that is so much faster than 
the rate of increase in earnings and 
dividends 
not 


Simple mathematics can- 


answer this question which now 
rests almost entirely on one intangi- 
ble the future 


Investors who buy stocks at today’s 


factor: confidence in 
prices and businessmen embarking on 
major expansion programs do so be- 
cause they believe in continuing pros- 
perity and further economic growth 
Herein for the 
disregard of current dividend yields 
which 


lies the explanation 


for many investment-grade 
stocks is the 
3% that can be obtained on triple- 
A bonds. What matters are the likely 
dividend the 
to hence, and 
spect confidence is supreme 


Undoubtedly 
when the 


considerably less than 


rates of future, three 


five years in this re- 


will be times 


be 


there 


future will appraised 
more conservatively, and there may 
be setbacks in the 


market when prices run too far ahead 


some sizable 


of reality. The weeks before and after 
Labor Day are often a period of re- 
appraisal not only of the stock mark- 
et, but also of the outlook for the fall 
and winter season which for many in- 
dustries 


is of paramount importance 
earningswise. Most investors have 
such a thick and comfortable profit 
cushion on their holdings that they 
can afford to view anything but a 











market break of 
major magnitude 
with equanimity. 
Such a break, how- 
ever, doesn't seem 
to be in the cards. 
But for the next 
few weeks, after 
the sharp rise of the past two 


months, and as a precautionary meas- 
ure, I urge restraint in making new 
purchases and, in order to create some 
reserve buying power, the elimination 
of the less desirable stocks, such as 
you wouldn’t care to buy at present 
prices 

The single most important event in 
the market this year was the 3-for-1 
split proposal of General Motors, my 
favorite investment stock and the one 
most frequently mentioned in this 
column. The new stock with earnings 
of around $4 a share and paying at 
least $2 should have not have much 
trouble getting up to 50 which would 
put a value of some $14 billion on the 
company’s nearly 280 million common 
In order fully to appreciate 
this fabulous sum, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole Chrysler Corp 
is selling in the market for less than 
$800 million. Even though Chrysler 
stock isn't in the same league as GM 
investmentwise, it is definitely cheap 
by comparison. The Ford offering, 
scheduled for this fall, will rank in 
quality between GM and Chrysler 

A West Coast Forses reader recent- 
ly complained about our negative at- 
titude aircraft shares. He 
forgets that “values” alone do not de- 
termine stock prices. “Sentiment” can 
be far more important at times. When 
the Formosa issue threatened to be- 
come a casus belli less than six months 
ago, armament stocks were booming. 


shares 


towards 


Now the international atmosphere is 
more peace-minded than at any time 
since the end of the war. While lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturing stocks are 
down 30-40% from their highs, Rus- 
sian Imperial bonds, in default for 38 
years and of highly doubtful value, 
have tripled in price! A company like 
Douglas Aircraft (67), however, with 
its large and well entrenched com- 
mercial business, is beginning to look 
attractive. The same applies, in a re- 
lated field, to Newport News Ship- 
building after its decline from 78% to 


56. The car and truck rental busi- 


ness of Hertz Corp. (52) is understood 
to be growing by leaps and bounds. 
This is a fairly riskless and very prof- 
the favorable eco- 


itable business 
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nomics of which are virtually un- 
known to most investors. I expect a 
dividend increase and stock split be- 
fore long. 

Hilton Hotels (46) recently opened 
the Istanbul Hilton and the luxurious 
Beverly Hilton will follow this month. 
Earnings this year should exceed $5 a 
share vs. $3.27 last year. A stock split 
may be considered before the year- 
end. I would not worry about the 
antitrust suit. It will consume some 
time and money, but at worst it will 
force the company to realize sizable 
capital gains, if a few hotels have to 
be sold 

Olin Mathieson Chemical (61) re- 
mains on my investment “buy” list, 
even after its recent run-up. The 
Brown Paper Company acquisition 
and the company’s entry into the 
aluminum industry are not yet fully 
understood and appreciated by in- 
vestors. 

West Coast friends have called my 
attention to Pacific Clay Products 
(17), listed on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange and virtually unknown in 
the East. Substantially higher earn- 
ings, perhaps $2.25 to $2.50 a share 
against $1.85 in 1954 and $1.10 in 1953, 
suggest an increase in the present 80c 
dividend rate in the near future 
There is nothing ahead of the 504,000 
common shares, and its financial con- 
dition is good. The demand for sewer 
pipe, the company’s principal product, 
is very strong. Pacific Clay Products 
looks like an interesting speculation 


Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request 





some 200 years ago. 


dollar utility might not. 


individual stocks: 


investor. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Telephone 





DEATH AND TAXES 


... are the only sure thing. That's what Ben Franklin said 
And it’s still true. 

But even though there’s no sure thing, there are still some 
stocks that represent a better buy than others. 
you spend per share is not the important thing. 
uranium stock might be a good investment, and a fifty 


The amount 
A ten cent 


The important thing is to look for potential values in 
that takes back 
knowhow. And it’s where we can be of help to you as an 


ground, experience, and 


If you want specific information on stocks selected by 
us as better stocks, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


McGrath Securities 
CORPORATION 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


* WH 40175 


Please send me full information on growth stocks. 








Forses Reports 


THE HEARING AID INDUSTRY—how its 
newest advances spell the differ- 
ence between sound and silence 
for 15 million hard-of-hearing 
Americans—was discussed recently 
in the tenth broadcast of Forses 
Reports—Tue Story BexInd THE 
Ticker Tape. Presented as a public 
service by the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, Forses Reports is pro- 
duced by the editors of Forses 
Magazine and takes its listeners 
behind the scenes of U.S. business 
and finance. Recent programs have 
covered roadbuilding, the hunt for 
oil and the newest wrinkle in 
Technicolor technique. Forses Re- 
ports can be heard weekly over 
WOR, New York; KHJ, Los An- 
geles; KFRC, San _ Francisco: 
WNAC, Boston; and some 70-80 
other stations of the Mutual Net- 
work. For the time in your com- 
munity, telephone or write a post 
card to your nearest Mutual station. 








Explore This ‘LAST FRONTIER’ 


FOR PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Read OVER-THE- COUNTER SECURITIES Pnaberes« 
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Send #4450 TODAY for Year's Subscription to 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


The Board of Directors 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 45 cents per 
share on the common stock 
of the Company, payable 
September 6, 1955. to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business August 2, 1955 


c. t. Swim 
July 12, 1955 








Secretary 





ARE YOU MUCH RICHER TODAY 
— THAN 6 MONTHS AGO? — 


If not, WAKE UP, man! Billions of dol 
lars PROFIT in stocks and commodities 
TREMENDOUS PROSPERITY ahead, 
for FREE nations of world!— ‘(Only Com 
munist countri« are hungry, ragged 
depressed’) 
GOOD BTOCK 
‘ ' wT 
Goopnmicn ' t It) ” A‘ A PAPER 
' " TT ING STEEL § ' ‘ 
WORTH! re ‘ 
COMMODITIES-—Wheat, soybeans, corn 
rye, cotton, rubber, coffee—all these 7 
GREAT commodities are covered in our 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY letters, giving 
definite advices WHAT to buy, margin 
required, commissions, PROFIT POSSI 
BILITIES. ACTION and BIG PROFITS 
(aaciiine 7? ren Tene 
COMMODITIE ) YOUR service BEST 


MUCH higher 
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Futures, Inc. 


A commodity mutual fund with 


redeemable shares formed to 
engage in a diversified, pro- 
fessionally managed program of 
buying and selling commodity 
futures such as coffee, cotton, 
rubber, soybeans and wheat 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 


41 Well Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Piease send me your Offering Circular 
describing Putures, inc Fi 
Name 

Address 

City Zone State 





pape atl 


Amenrican-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de 
cared, payable September 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 26, 1955 


A quarterly dividend of 35 
share on the Common Stock 
declared, payable Septernber 
to stockholders of record at 
of t 


cents per 
hes been 
24, 1955 
the close 
on Sept b 6, 1955 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 
Peanx J. Bexnenicn 
Seovetary 

















Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, NJ 








QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.04" a share on the 4.18% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share on the Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1955, all 
payable on or before September 
30, 955 to holders of record at 
the close of business on August 
31, 1955. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 
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CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 





THE FUNDS 









A WORLD TO INVEST IN 
Last vear Canada’s economy gave a 
solid demonstration of one of the at- 
tractions that caused growth- 
minded US. investors to cast serious 
glances north of the border. In the 
U.S. the mild recession of 1954 kicked 
industrial production down 644%. The 
Dominion’s on the other 
hand, managed to get off with a drop 
in production of only 1% 

Bargains? Despite this strong show- 
ing, points out Hardwick Stires, pres- 
ident the $36.8-million Scudder 
Fund of Canada, prices on the Toron- 
to Stock Exchange only 17¢ 
against a Dow-Jones measured rise 


of 32: New York's Big Board 


has 


economy, 


of 


rose 


for 


| Some Wall Streeters consider that this 


makes many Canadian stocks relative 
bargains. Hardwick Stires 
agree with them 

But this market relativity is not the 
only strong sales point for Scudder of 
Canada and the other Canadian “plow 
back” mutual funds (Forses, Novem- 
ber 15). Its earnings 
off limits to the U.S. personal income 
tax 


tends to 


reinvested are 


collector, a saving of no mean 


significance for high-bracket investors 


Portfolio. Scudder of Canada has 
put 92% of its money into common 
stocks. Mostly they are of the blue 


chip variety. Here you will find none 
of the highly speculative mining ven- 
tures that could earn tremendous re- 
wards—or fall completely flat 

But Scudder’s investments are by 
no means limited to Canada. Stires 
literally has a world to invest in. The 
fund is a big holder of Unilever NV: 
Royal Dutch; Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, and other Western Euro- 
pean companies. Moreover, 
he plans to ask stockholders for au- 


managed 


| thority to invest up to one-third of his 


i ground 


| US 


assets in non-Canadian investments 
Here again Stires feels he is on solid 
Europe’s amazing comeback- 

from stagnation in 1945 to boom in 
1955-—-seems here to stay: last year's 
recession, far from knocking the 
props from under Europe, did little 
damage. The countries west of the 
lron Curtain actually turned out 8°; 
more goods in 1954 than they had the 
year before 

Home Ground. Basically, however, 
Scudder 


dian fund 


of Canada remains a Cana- 

Its biggest Canadian hold- 
MacMillan & Bloedel ‘B’; 
Imperial Oil; and Interprovincial Pipe 
Line. There are also investments in 
Ford of Canada; Bank of Montreal: 
Canadian Industries; Argus Corpora- 
tion; Shawingan Water and Power: 


ings are 





HARDWICK 
off bounds to the tax collector 


STIRES:; 


British American Oil, and many oth- 
ers 

Like most other Canadian “plow 
back” funds, Scudder of Canada is 
not truly speaking an open-end fund 
when the authorized 1 million shares 
were sold, that was that. The only 
way to buy shares was to pick them 
up from an existing stockholder. Now, 
however, Scudder of Canada is pre- 
paring to offer the public an extra 
250,000 shares worth about $10 mil- 
lion 


WHAT’S THE HURRY? 


In these days of bull market opti- 
mism, when most mutual 
understandably partial to common 
stocks, a Spokane, Wash. fund placidly 
continues to buck the trend. When it 
first went into business in 1939, The 
Composite Bond and Stock Fund put 
its money into nothing but bonds. In 
1948, Composite took a little plunge 
and put part of its money into pre- 
ferreds. Four years later, the stock- 
holders went the rest of the way, 
voted to put some of their money into 
common stocks—but not more than 
one-third of it. 

Naturally enough, such a cautious 
policy has produced no startling re- 
sults for Composite’s stockholders 
asset value hovered around $15 per 
share between 1948 and 1953. But last 
year, with the added leverage of the 
common stock holdings, net asset 
value rose to $18.07 and climbed fur- 
ther to $19.54 by June 30 of this year. 


funds are 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





Another yardstick for evaluating 
the “soundness” of personal debt is 
the degree of repayment and the very 
high degree of “turnover.” Repay- 
ments have held at a remarkably 
steady rate since the war. Even in 
years a little “off” for many, as in 


1949, and for some industries last 
year, debtors have met their pay- 
ments. Instalment debt, of course, is 


not a static figure that merely goes 
on growing like Topsy with each new 
borrowing. For instance, in April, in- 


stalment debt was being retired at 


the rate of $2.6 billion, 11.1% a 
month! Apropos of this, President 
Arthur O. Dietz of C.LT. Financial 
Corporation pointed out: 


“Ten million American families will 


complete payments on their automo- 

bile instalment 
year alone. 
large volume 
continuing repay- 
ments to 
help future auto- 
mobile It 
also makes an im- 
portant 
tion to the sound- 


Is sure 


sales 


contribu- 





Arthur 0. 


Dietz 
ness of the instal- 
ment credit picture and the stability 
of our economy at a high level.” 
Does all this mean there is no worry 
in the present total of 
debt? There are some worries, not 
because of the total and the rapid rise 
so much as indications of a trend to 
“careless credit,’ a lowering of qual- 
ity credit 


instalment 


Automobile instalments are 
beginning in some areas to reflect this 
tendency, where 36 
and longer are 
touted along with virtually no down 
payment 

In the concern with 
personal debt is not so much its cur- 
rent quantity as the possible lessening 
in its quality by far too liberal terms 
whether in home buying or for auto- 


payments for 


months sometimes 


short, proper 


mobiles and appliances. Fortunately, 
all concerned—bankers, 
ernment, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and forth voicing concern 
over this possibility, so it should not 
get out of hand 


almost Gov- 


sO are 


purchases in this | 
This | 
of | 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 11: Wide World 


Pace 11: 


Netherlands Information 
Ser 


Pace 12: Wide World 
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July 7, 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 


No. 48 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
A 

August 15, 
record at the close of business July 
1955 


of 43¢ per share on 
Light Company, payable 


1955, to stockholders of 


PRANK MeLAUGHLIN 
President 
955 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 7, 1955, 
declared a quarterly divi 
dend of $1.06% per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com 
pany, payable August 15 
1955 stockholders of 
record August |, 1955 

A. SCHNEIDER 

Vice-Pres. and Treas 


to 














FRR R.J.REYNOLDS 
> TOBACCO 
-e COMPANY 


prone] Makers of 
2 i Camel, Cavalier and Winston 


1 cigarettes 


L—) Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 70 per 
shore has been declared on the 
Common and New Class 8 Com 
mon stocks of the Company, poy 
able September 6, 1955 to stock 
holders of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1955 
W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Solem, N. C Secretary 
july 14, 1955 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares of the Company's capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to receive dividends, 
payable Sept. 15, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Aug. 26, 1955 


ER. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 


declared a quarterly dividend of 


share on its $10 par value Common stock 


fifty ($.50) 


payable Sep- 


cents per 


tember 12, 1955, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 12, 


1955. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 11, 


declared a regular quarterly dividend of 








RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


1955, 


» cents per share 


on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of the 


calendar year 1955, payable September 15, 


holders of record at the close of busine 
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RICHFIELD 


Ol Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


1955, to stock 
August 15, 1955. 


Cleve 8. Bonner, Secrelory 
















































































































































































































































































































THOUGHTS 





Every person in the world may not 
become a personage. But every per- 
son may become a personality. The 
happiest people are those who think 
the most interesting thoughts. Inter- 
esting thoughts can live only in cul- 
tivated minds. Those who decide to 
use leisure as a means of mental de- 
velopment, who love good music, good 
books, good pictures, good plays at 
the theater, good company, good con- 
versation—what are they? They are 
the happiest people in the world; and 
they are not only happy in them- 
selves, they are the cause of happi- 
ness in others 

Wituram Lyon Puecrs 


Action may not always bring hap- 
piness; but there is no 


without action 


happiness 
BenJaMin DisrRaewi 


whether 
a certain law is popular, but whether 
the law is based upon fundamental 
justice, fundamental decency and 
righteousness, fundamental morality 
What we need is not 
law enforcement, but law observance 


The test, after all, is not 


and goodness 


In a modern society there is no real 
freedom from law. There is only free- 
dom in law Perer MARSHALL 
Dare to be begin! He who 
postpones the hour of living rightly is 
like the rustic who waits for the river 
to run out before he crosses Horace 


wise; 


I have three precious things which 
I hold fast and prize. The first is gen- 
tleness; the second is frugality; the 
third is humility, which keeps me 
from putting myself before others. Be 
gentle and you can be bold; be frugal 
and you can be liberal; avoid putting 
yourself before others and you can 
become a leader among men 
Lao Tzu 


Rome endured as long as there were 
Romans. America will endure as long 
as we remain American in spirit and 
thought Daviy Starr Jorpan 


There are two ways of making 
yourself stand out from the crowd 
One is by having a job so big you can 
go home before the bell rings if you 
want to. The other is by finding so 
much to do that you must stay after 
the others have gone. The one who 
enjoys the former once took advan- 
tage of the latter. Henry Forp 


42 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A character standard is far more 
important than even a gold standard. 
The success of all economic systems 
is still dependent upon both righteous 
In the 
last analysis, our national future de- 
pends upon our national character 
that is, whether it is spiritually or 
materially minded. Rocer Basson 


leaders and righteous people 


B. C, FORBES: 


There are eternal, unseen laws 
at work all about us every mo- 
ment of our lives, and for every 
Often 
we think that certain people are 
their due 
share of the comforts and luzx- 


action there is a cause 


obtaining more than 
could we see 
workings of their 
would that 
they were getting no more out 
of life 


ourselves 


uries of life; yet 
the wmner 
minds, we realize 
but perhaps less, than 
“God moves in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to per- 
for rt 


garner very much what we sow 


Sooner or later we 


and it is the part of wisdom not 


to fret our souls overmuch over 





the apparent advantages which 


others enjoy. Envy is a canker 


which corrodes the soul and 


poisons the wellsprings of life 


and happiness 


The 
is not rendered in and through pub- 
lic movements 


most significant social service 
but is rendered in and 
through private business and profes- 
sions GLENN FRANK 
The 


is neve! 


best bad habit 


PENNEY 


way to stop a 


to begin it.—J. C 
You can employ men and hire hands 
to work for you, but 
their hearts to have them work 
you WiiuraM J. H. Boercxe 


you must win 
with 


Dp 


Wherever there is a man who ex- 
ercises authority, there is a man who 
resists authority. Oscar WILDE 





One truth stands firm. All that hap- 
pens in world history rests on some- 
thing spiritual. If the spiritual is 
strong, it creates world history. If it 
is weak, it suffers world history. 

—ALBert SCHWEITZER. 


There is but one law for all; namely 
the law which governs all law—the 
law of our Creator, the law of human- 
ity, justice, equity; the law of nature 
and of nations. —EpmuND Burke. 


One sound always comes to the ear 
that is open, it is the steady drum- 
beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps 

only a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that 
steady beat marks the time for the 
whole orchestra of earth and heaven! 
“Do your work—do 
the duty nearest you!” Keep step to 
that drum-beat, and the dullest march 
is taking you home. 

Grorce S. Merriam 


It says to you: 


Theory may raise a man’s hopes, 
but practice raises his wages. 
Tue SpHInx 


When wealth is lost, nothing is lost 
When health is lost, something is lost; 
When character is lost, all is lost 

GERMAN PROVERB 


What a fool he must be who thinks 
that his E] Dorado is anywhere but 
where he lives H. D. Tuoreau 
In all the affairs of human life, 
social as well as political, I have re- 
marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and ap- 
preciating heart Henry Ciay. 


The test of courage comes when we 
are in the minority; the test of .oler- 
ance comes when we are in the ma- 
jority Ra.teu W. Socxman, D.D 


Every tomorrow has two handles; 
we can take hold by the handle of 
anxiety or by the handle of faith 

Henry Warp Beecuer 


The history of liberty is the history 
of the limitations on the power of the 
government. Wooprow WILSON. 
| 
| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 

are available in a 544-page book. 

Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 

handsomely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by 
Keach 


favorite teat’ 


Henrietta Hutchings, 
Calif, What's your 
A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used 


Long 


The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms: and he shall thrust 
out the enemy from before thee: and shall say, 
Destroy them. 


—Devreronomy 33:27 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET WAY HELP YOU 


IWESTMENT PEACE OF MIND 


Send for this enlightening booklet describing the services of Forbes Personal Invest 


ment Management which provides day-to-day supervision over the portfolios of busy 


business and professional men with $25,000 and more invested in securities 


 —- too few people are in a position to keep up 


with the complex world of finance, we have detected, 
after a careful examination of literally 
thousands of investment portfolios, a 
woeful lack of planning on the part of 
most investors. In seven cases out of 
ten, there seems to be no long-range 
program. Most portfolios are merely 
collections of stocks which have been 
accumulated over the years with little 


personal service that will assist you in maintaining a 
long term, “tailored to fit” investment program that 
will not only meet your objec tives, but 
also help safeguard your capital 
against major market reversals 


In brief, from information which you 





are asked to supply, our staff will first 











strike a balance between your resources 
and your requirements and then tailor 





or no regard for such important con 
siderations as one’s tax bracket, age, 
responsibilities, etc. 


Unfortunately, all too many other- 
wise successful men and women are 
unsuccessful investors. NOT because 
they lack the intelligence — but be- 
cause they have neither the time, the 























an individual investment program te 





best meet your objectives. Once your 
program has been mutually agreed 
upon, we will subject your securities to 
constant supervision—take the initiative 
in making recommendations to you- 

keep you fully informed on latest de- 
velopments affecting your holdings— 
assign your account to a FORBES In- 











research facilities, nor the professional 
training and experience necessary to do a consistently 
successful job. 


To help solve this problem, to help relieve the busy 
executive, the retired man or woman, the widow and 
others of inherited wealth of many of the cares of 
money-management 


the FORBES Organization has synthesized its 
unparalleled statistical-research facilities and has 
formed a Separate Division; FORBES PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


a completely 


THE FORBES ORGANIZATION 


is eminently qualified to supervise your investment 
program, Its 38-year record of services to investors has 
earned it the respect, the confidence, the unshakable 
loyalty of thousands of investors who look to FORBES 
for investment guidance 


“Your semi-annual review of my portfolio is certainly a 
most satisfactory one. The appreciation and particularly 
the quality of the securities held show how much thought 
and good judgment you have displayed and I| thank 


you.” RH. 


“1 am very pleased with the semi-annual review just re 
ceived, It is more than | expected and more than I re 
ceived from | realize how much work 
it involved and want to let you know how much | 


appreciate it.” T.A 


vestment Counselor whom you may con- 
sult at any time by letter, by telephone 
or telegraph, by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this new Service, its 
purposes, its many advantages to those with $25,000 
and more invested in securities cannot be explained 
within the confines of this announcement, We have 
therefore prepared a des riptive booklet on FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT which 


we shall be happy to send you upon request 


We believe it will be to your advantage to send 
for your copy today 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


Forbes Personal Investment Management 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 


I may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me complete detaile? My present invest 
ments are valued at approximately $ 

I have an additional § 
investment 


in cash for available 


Name 
Please Prim 


Address 


lone Mate 


A Division of lavesters Advivory lostitute, Ine 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sone Publishing Co 

















Now...join me aboard the 


VISCOUNT 


world’s first tu rbo-prop airliner 


Enjoy faster, quieter, vibration-free service between the following cities: 


CHICAGO ° PITTSBURGH * WASHINGTON + NORFOLK 


—Saa = 
page La | | t2/ 
or Viscount reservations ca Capital Airlines Ticket Office 
or your Trave nt 


AIRLINES 





